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PREFACE 


Most girls revel in making things when they know how. This is 
a book which will tell them how, in hundreds of cases. It is full of 
helpful suggestions and brilliant ideas. Not only are such matters 
as knitting, sewing, embroidering and crocheting dealt with cleaily, 
but there are iiinumeiablc articles on making useful toys, while several 
of the more populai arts and crafts find a place among the pages. 

Although the satisfaction of making things is sufficient in itself, it 
may be pointed out that a laige number of the items included in this 
iKiok will have an actual monetary value when carefully completed. 
Many of the articles, for instance, are admiiable for selling at bazaars 
and similar fuiriions. Thus the book has many uses and it is safe 
to say that its possessor will turn to it a thousand times for help and 
inspiration. 
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Hundreds of Things a Girl 
Cm Make 

A HANDY KNITTING CASE 

A case that will take wool, knitting needles, the article being knitted 
and, if desired, the printed directions of the pattern will prove extremely 
handy. TWs is how such a case may be made. 

First, cut two pieces of thm wood, each 4^ by 3i inches, and round 
off the corners. Then, take a sheet of tough, pliable card, 17 by 14 



inches, raste each face of the card in turn and stick a pretty piece 
of cretonne or fancy paper to cover both of them Cover the two 
wooden ends m the same way. When dry, fasten the card to the edges 
of the wood with one inch panel pins and so form tlu case shown in 
the diagram. Begin nailing at A and finish at B (small sketch) ; then 
fold the card over the top edges and down the opposite side. 

Slip an elastic band over the case to close the flap and, if desired, 
make two holes, shown black, through which the wool may be threaded 
while in use. 


LINO PRINTING 

This form of printing is very useful when it is desired to make several 
copies of a picture, such as when producing Christmas cards, book-plates 
and similar things. 

The first step is to obtain a piece of thick hnoleum, a tnfle larger than 
the picture is to be. The surface should be gone over lightly with fee 
glassrpaper to remove dirt, finger marks and inequalities in the surface ; 
then the de^ is transferred to it by means of carbon-paper. It is 
not every design that suits lino printing. What is wanted is a picture 

9 
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that looks efifective when reproduced in a solid colour, such as black, 
with the white paper to throw the black into relief. There can be, 
for instance, no half tones. The accompanying sketch is offered as a 
typical piece of work which will make these needs quite clear. 

Having attended to the preliminaries, the cutting is begun. A sharp 
pocket-knife does very wdl for this, although special lino knives can 
be purchased. A hne is cut all round the c^e of the design. It should 
not be a vertical cut, but one that slopes away from the areas that are 
to print black. ^ Then, when the outline has been made, the parts that 
are to print white are scooped out with a tiny gouge, a tool which can 
be bought for sixpence. It is advisable to arrange for a black Ime to 
run all round the picture to serve as a frame. 

When the block is finished, the printing is taken in hand. Smear 
some thick ink, such as i ised f r cyclostyles, on the upstanding areas 
of the lino block and, th pre^- the block evenly in contact with a 
sheet of unglazed fairly thiu paper On lifting the paper, an impression 
of the picture should be the result. If it is not quite satisfactory, try 
pressing the paper in contact with the block, rubbing every part of it 
with a finger, and it is not a bad idea to use paper that is slightly damp 
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NOVEL FLOWER BOWLS 

Very useful flower bowL, suitable for growing bulbs and small root 
plants, are easily made from discarded gramophone records. Take the 
records and place them in boiling water for a short time. This makes 
them soft, when they can be moulded into any shape suitable for bowls. 
On cooling down, they will become guite hard again. Give them a 
coat of some bright coloured enamel, if thought desirable. The centre 
hole serves for drainage, but it can be closed by means of a cork, should 
this be considered necessary. 

A TRIAL OF SKILL 

Take an unused pencil or a piece of wood of much the same diameter 
and length : then get two light metal rings, about inches in diameter. 



Hundreds of Things a Girl Can Make ll 

We have found curtain rings suitable for the purpose. Tie the nngs 
to the nud-puint of the pencil, as shown in the diagram. 

Tlie game is to hold the pencil in the middle and then to jerk one 
ring on to each end of the pencil. It is easy enough to get one ring 
on, but the tendency is to jerk it od while you are trying your utmost 
to put the other one in position. Just see what a lot of fun the rings 
can give you I 



A Tiidl of Skill 


A JOLLY BOOKMARK 

Bookmarks are a necessity, if you read at 
all, and, of course, you do. Here is a jolly 
design, for one which you can easily make. 
Draw it on a istcard and colour it. Give 
the eyes a touch of green, nidke the lips 
red, shade the cheeks with brown and put 
on a gorgeous blue bow. Ihen cut out 
the shape, as shown, and the bookmark is 
finished. The two upnght cuts, shown in 
flie illustration, enable the bookmark to be » 
clipped on any particular page desired. 



A FILE FOR KEEPING USEFUL INFORMATION 

Purchase a packet of twenty-five large envelopes, all the same size. 
Pile them up with their openings all the same way and, then, print 
on the first a large letter A, a large B on the second, and so on through 
the alphabet, giving the last one the two letters, Y and Z. 

Now, obtain a coil of adhesive paper or tape and cut several strips, 
each 3 inches long. Take envelopes A and B and stick two pieces of 
the tape on them to act as hinges. Place the tape on the front of A 
and the back of B. Do this both top and bottom, and do not bring 
the envelopes too close together, but leave inch between them. 

Next, stick two more hinges on the ba^k of C and thread them through 
the opening between A and B, then picss them down on the front of 
B. After that continue, in the same way, with all the remaining 
envelopes. 
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Note that the hinges on A, C. E, G, etc., must come dose to the 
ends of the envelopes, while B, D, F, H, etc., should be placed further 
inwards. 



You now have a very useful alphabetic file, suitable for storing all 
sorts of information that you want to keep handy. 

WAKING UP THE BUTTERFLIES 

Get a thin sheet of typewriting paper and draw on it a few small 
butterflies or moths. Colour them and cut them out. Then glue to 
each a length of cotton, about 4 inches, and glue the free ends of the 
cotton to a sheet of stout paper. The diagram explains all this perfectly 



Next, take a sheet of brown paper, put it in a hot oven for a few seconds 
and when nice and hot, rub it vigorously for a short while. Rub one 
way only. Immediatdy, hold the paper over the sheet with the 
butterflies lying on it : they will quickly come to life and begin to fly 
round. Repeat the experiment as often as you like. 


Hundreds of Things d Girl Can Make 
A NEWSPAPER STAND 

This newspaper stand will help to keep the living room tidy. It is 
not difficult to make, being constructed of three-ply. The dimensions 
should be about i8 inches long, 12 inches high and 5 inches deep. 

Cut the necessary pieces of wood and smooth the edges ; then glue 



the joins and tack them with light panel pins. Fill any imperfect joins 
with plastic wood, give all the faces a good sand-papering and apply 
two or three coats of glossy paint. Ornament the front face in some 
modernistic way, as suggested. 

If prefe; I the stand can be made of thick millboard. Do not use 
panel pins for the joins then. Cover with artistic paper or cretonne. 

LEAVES AND FRUIT BEARING YOUR INITIAL 

Would you I'ke to obtain some leaves and fruit bearing the first 
letter of your Christian name ? Then obtain some thin black paper 
and cut out several examples of your initial. Take them into the 
garden and select a number of flat leaves and some well developed 



apples, pears or other hard fruits. Stick one initial on each, choosing 
positions for them that face the sun. You must do this fairly early in 
the season, in the case of the fruits, before they have begun to colour, 
but leaves may be done at any time before the late summer. 

When the autunm arrives, pick the I'aves and fruit, u^sh off the 
paper initials and ^ou will tod that the letter is imprinted on each 
of them in a colour lighter than the surroundings. 
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A CIRCULAR CODE 

There are various ways of making up a code, but here is an ingenious 
one. Cut two circles as shown in the sketch. Divide the circum- 
ference of both into twenty-six compartments and put a letter of the 
alphabet in each of them. Then, put the smaUer circle centrally over 
the larger one and slip a pin thrcugh the centres, so that both will 
revolve freely. 

Having done all this, make an exact duplicate of the circles, being 
very careful to see that the order of the letters on the smaller circles 



is exactly the same, also the order of the letters on the larger circles is 
exactly the same. Hand one of the gadgets to your friend and keep 
the other yourself. 

All you have to do when you want to send her a coded message is 
to begin by stating, for example, J=lf, which means that I on the inner 
circle stands for K on the outer circle. Then the real message as spelt 
out on the inner circle Vould be given in corresponding letters on the 
outer circle. 

Of course, by rotating the circles, any inner letter may be brought 
into line with any outer letter to determine the key. Your friend 
decodes by setting her gadget and then transcribes your message from 
it. 


A HINT ABOUT SHEET-MUSIC 

Everyone who has played the piano must have experienced the 
difficulty of turning over a page of music whilst playing the notes. Not 
infrequently, the whole of the piece falls on to the key-board and you 
have to stop playing whilst the music is being put back in position. 

To guard against all this, stick an ear of paper on each sheet that has 
to be turned over, mo that it stands at least an inch beyond the. edge 
of the page. Just before starting, turn up these ears s%htly. Ilien, 
while you ore playing, it is quite a simple matter to turn over quickly 
and without accidents. 
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Use gummed paper strips for the ears and stick them as shown in the 
right hand sketch. Note how the strip is folded back to provide extra 
strength. The strips should not be gummed in relatively the same 
position on each page, but all at different levels. 

A STRING HOLDER 

We have made dozens of this string holder for bazaars, and they have 
always sold ’•^^dily. A base of wood about 2 by 3 inches is cut hrst, 
and then two upnght sides are nailed to it. The diagram explains 



how this is done. Next, an empty reel is obtained or, if one cannot be 
procured, a stout piece of cylindrical rod is cut to the length of the 
opening between the two sides. 

If a cotton or thread reel is used, it is held in position by a nail driven 
through each upright support into each end of the reel, the bore through 
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the centre of the reel being large enough to permit its revolving on the 
nails. If a rod is used, first bore a hole in each of the uprights, two 
inches or so from the top, and central in the width, large enough for a 
nail to slip through easily as far as its head. Insert a nail through 
each of these holes and drive one into the centre of each end of the 
rod whilst it is held in position between the uprights. 

A coat of quick-drying enamel, bright in colour, is applied and, when 
this has hardened, a gay tinted string is wound on to the reel. The 
cost is about 4d. if several are made, and they sell well at is. 6d. 

PAPER CHAINS 

Chains made of bright coloured tissue-paper have a very cheery 
appearance when rooms need decorating. They are easily made in the 
following way : 

Take a sheet of tissue paper, 9 inches square, and fold it diagonally 
into four, thus obtaining a triangle like the one in the illustration. Then, 
make the cuts, as shown. Be careful to note that no cut reaches from 
one side to the other, and note, also, that they reach the sides alternately. 
Now open the sheet out flat and make a second one exactly like it, but 
of a different coloured paper. 

Next, stick the two sheets together by giving them a dab of gum 
at the corners. Wait till the gum has dried and, then, draw out the 
paper by pulling gently at the centre. Pull one centre to the left and 
the other to the right and you have a nice long chain. Make half-a- 
dozen of these and you have sufficient to bedeck a whole room. 



Paper Chains 
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AN INITIAL STAMP 

It is often uselul to be able to stamp your things with your initial. 
To make such a stamp, cut a smooth slice off a raw potato and, then, 
shape the letter by trimming away the surrounding parts of the potato. 
Note that certain letters are not the same in reverse as they are when 
diawn direct and that for the purposes of a stamp they must be cut 
in reverse. Therefore, print the initial on a piece of paper and look 
at it in a mirror. ^Then, cut the stamp according to what you isee in 
the mirror. 

Use a rubber stamp pad for the ink or, if one is not handy, a tin of 
boot blacking is almost as good. 
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A GAY BOWL OF TULIPS 

Here is a delightful show of tulips * And they are all made out of 
wood and paint. What is more, they will last for a whole season and 
do not need renewing every few days. 

Get some thin pieces of fretwood, borrow your brother's fretsaw and 
cut out the shapes^ much as we have shown them. You will find it 
practicable to have a leaf attached to almost every flower. When the 
shapes are made, go round the edges with a fine piece of glass-paper 
and rub off any threads or jagged pieces of W'ootl, but be careful you do 
not break the delicate stalks Then, get three or four tins of cellulose 



paints of dilferent colours, including red fellow and u' e. With tnese, 
you can make green for the stalks by mixing yellow a I blue. Purple 
can be obtained witli blue and red, and orange with yellow and red. 

Colour the flowers as you think fit, but first put on an “ all-over" 
colour and, when it has dried, put in the detail lines with other colours. 
Aim at bright effects and do not trouble too much about making the 
flowers look absolutely natural. 

Fill a bulb bowl with eartli and a covering of moss ; then stick the 
flower shapes into the earth. If you have no bowls bandy, a suitable 
tin will serve instead. Give it a coat of black stove enamel and it will 
form a pleasing contru^t with the gay-colourcd tulips. 

A ‘‘MAKE-BELIEVE** WATER LILY 

Take a well-shaped orange, having a fa dy tough skin. With a pocket 
knife, make eight cuts from the top almost down to the bottom, but 
not quite. Now unpeel the skin, taking care not to bresdr it. Lift 
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out the whole of the orange and you will have a beautiful lily-like flower. 
Trim the tips of the imitation petals with scissors if they are at all 
ragged. Then gather a few broad leaves from the garden — ^they should 
be fleshy ones — and pin them to the base of the imitation lily. Make 
them appear as natural as possible. Float the arrangement on a wide, 
shallow bowl, containing a little water. 


HOME-MADE FLOWER VASES 

Here is a good method of making attractive flower vases. Collect 
a few glass jam jars— ugly things in their way, it is true. Put them in 
an oven until they are quite hot. See that they are dry and that the 
heat has gone beyond the pitch of steaming them. Take them one 
by one and drop a large lump of red sealing wax in the first, blue sealing 
wax in the second, purple in the third, and so on. When the wax is 
quite melted, roll the jar about until the whole of the inside has a thick 
coating. If the wax grows cold before the colour has covered the whole 
surface, heat the jar a little more. When finished, the jar will look 
quite aflractive. 

It is not a bad plan to cover partially the inside of a jar with one 
colour; then use another, and again a third. If the jar is whirled 
round, while each colour is being applied, the final effect will be that 
of a rainbow. 


A NEAT PUZZLE 

On the left of the diagram is a shape something like the letter L. 
Cut it out of a piece of card and ask your friends if they can divide it 
into four pieces all the same size and same shape. They will not find 
it easy. For your own assistance, the right-hand diagram is given 
so that you will know how to do it yourself. 



Why not cut out several pieces of the L and hand one to all your 
guests when you next have a party ? It will be a jolly way to spend 
a few minutes, especially if you offer a small prize to the first solver. 
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DRAWING A SCROLL 

It often happens when doing some piece of craft-work designing, 
that it is necessary to draw a scroll. With ordinary apparatus, this is 
a somewhat puzzling figure to construct, but here is a way that permits 
it to be done quite readily. 

Get a stout needle and wind some cotton around it, close to the point. 


Then, tie the free end of the 
cotton around a pencil or pen. 
Stick the needle into the paper so 
that it is quite firm, place the 
pencil where the scroll is to begin 
and holding it quite upright, let 
the pencil follow the path which 
the cotton allows. As the pencil 
runs round the needle, the cotton 
is gradually unwound and this 
action forms the scroll. 




Egg Timer 


AN EGG ^ 

Take two test-tubes of the same size and get a cork uiat fits the mouth 
of them. Most corks taper at one end, but you need one that is as 
wide at the bottom as at the top. Bore a hole through the centre of 
it and countersink the two ends. You can do this easily with a brace 
and suitable bit, whilst the cork is held in a vice. 

Now, procure some dty silver sand, sift it very carefully and put it 
into one of the tubes, l^en, insert the cork half way and fit the other 
test-tube to the remaining half. 

Turn the test-tube, containing sand, uppermost, and let the sand run 
through into the other test-tube for the exact length of time that eggs 
are usually boiled in your home, then pull off the top tube and sh^e 
out the surplus sand. The sand in the bottom tube is the correct amount 
for your conditions. 

the top test-tube, stick a strip of adhesive tape arotmd the 
jumtion of the two tubes and make a wire tripod to stand it upright. 
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JAZZ-COLOURED FLOWER VASES 

Some very delightful flower vases can be made from wide-mouthed 
bottles and glass jam jars in the following way ; 

First of all, you must provide yourself with three or four tins of 
cellulose paint of different colours, a tin of thiiming mixture, a brush, 
and a supply of clean bottles or jars. 

When about to commence operations, put an old glove on your left 
hand and push the hand inside one of the articles to be ornamented. 
If the mouth of the article is too constricted to permit of this, grip a 
stick about a foot long and turn the jar upside-down on it. 

Holding a tin of paint in the right hand, pour about a tablespoonful 
of the contents on to the upturned base of the article, and let it run 
slowly down the sides. A twist of the wrist, now and again, will cause 
the paint to flow wherever you require it to go. 

Wait a few moments, then pour on a second colour in the same way 
as you did the first, only direct the flow of paint in different directions. 
FoUow with a third colour, and if you like, a fourth. By this time, 
the whole of the outer surface of the article will be covered and that 
is what you want. 

At this stage, the glass will have a very pleasing appearance, but you 
can make it considerably more attractive by finishing off with a table- 
spoonful of the thinning mixture. W^en this is poured on, it helps 
to soften the paints, and, by twisting the jar or bottle smartly, you 
can make the paints run and cause an “ all-over" mottled pattern. 

Cellulose paints dry very rapidly and the vase can be put into use within 
an hour of being painted. Water has practically no effect on the paints, 
and the surface will last in good condition for a year, at least, when it 
can bo coloured afresh. 


A GARDEN IN A DISH 


Have you ever thought how easy it is to make a miniature garden on 
a tray ? Some ve^ fascinating effects can be obtained, with a little 
scheming. At the moment, we have a very flourishing garden of this 
kind. 

Shall we describe how it was made ? F irst , we obtained a shaJ 1 ow bakii ig 
dish about i8 inches long and a foot wide. The dish is made of a material 
that looks like the substance used for red flower-pots, but it is glazed on 
the inside. A tin triy would have been cheaper, but the dish keeps 
cooler in hot weather, and the growing plants do not droop so readily 


in it. 

The next step was to spread some good leaf mould all over the bottom 
of the dish, making it an inch deep in the shallowest part. In some 
places it is considerably more than this, because we wauled to provide 
hills as well as dales. Then, a few stones were spread about, to resemble 
rocks. From the top of one rock to another, we fashioned a rustic 
bridge, and, in a comer of the dish, is a woodman's hut. There are two 
small ponds ; they are watch glasses, slightly sunk in the earth. If you 
cannot get such a glass, a large cockle shell will do equally well. 

But what we wanted was to have a growing gaiden ; so, in thg^tumn, 
we found three or four ^coms and planted them in the 
moment, they are elegant trees, a foot high. There is 
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which we keep neatly clipped, and, in the crevices of the rocks, are a 
few pads of moss. In several places, there are tiny rock plants which 
are thriving very well, some have even blossomed. 

This garden in a dish is usually kept in the conservatory, and, of 
course, it has to be watered periodically. In this matter, the secret lies 
in supplying a little water often and not a great deal at long intervals. 
Evaporation will, then, keep the dish from becoming fouled and no 
drainage is necessary. With a little ingenuity, you ought to be able 
to make one that is every bit ab attractive. 


A FLOWER SUPPORT 

A good many flowers, possessing long stalks, are apt to be trouble- 
some when gathered and placed in vases, or when growing m pots. 
They lean over and look very untidy. The narcissus family provides 
a case in point. 

A good way to oveicome the difficulty is to make some ornamental 
supports. Take a pea-stick, as used in the garden, cut off a length 
of about ten inches and hplit the cane, length-wise, into two or three 



strips. Then, heat up some green sealing wax and place a good sized 
blob at the tip of each length. When the wax is slighly plastic, mould 
it with the fingers into the shape of the body of some winged creature 
and press in two thin pieces of wood to look like wings. The wood is 
not much thicker thf>n a shaving and is thin enough to be trimmed to 
the required shape by means of scissors. 

When the wax has hardened, pmnt the stick and the wings with some 
green ink, and then the support is finished. 

You w^ see how to use it by lookiug at the diagram. The lolling 
stalk is held up by the body of the winged creature and the wings 
prevent it rolling out of position. 
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PAPER FLOWERS 


Paper flowers enter into the deration of so many articles that a few 
words on how to make them will probably be useful. 

The requirements are a supply of crfipe paper of various colours and 
some fairly substantial wire. Instead of wire it often provides variety 
if selected pieces of twigs are used. 

Since most flowers consist of a number of similar parts, as in the case 
of the petals, it generally shortens the work if the cr^pe paper is folded 
and one cutting made to serve for many sections. Take, for instance, a 
flower such as a primrose. A piece of light yellow paper about i J inches 
square if folded into four and the edge scalloped to resemble the edge 
of the petal. (See A.) When the paper is spread out again, the shape 



is a very faithful reproduction of the real blossom. (See B.) A few 
spots of brown paint may be dotted in the centre and the flower is com- 
pleted, except for fixing it to the stalk. This is done by pinching the 
centre of the paper into the shape of a V and placing the point of the V 
beside a piece of wire and binding the two together by means of a thin 
strip of green paper. A touch of paste or gum at both ends of the 
strip holds.it firmly in position. 

Bell-shaped flowers, of which there are many, are made by folding 
the paper in four and cutting the edge into a quadrant ; then gripping 
the pointed tip, forcing a finger within the folds, and running it round 
in a circular motion. This opens it out somewhat ; but if the bell is 
not sufficiently formed the tip should be held by the left hand and the 
fingers of the right should stroke it to the required shape. (See C.) It 
should be noted that a bdl requires a good-sized circle of paper — ^more 
than would be imagined at fiimt. 

Flowers with a multitude of petals, such as the common daisy or the 
ox-eyed da^, are shaped by folding the paper into four, cutting the 
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edge into a quadrant, and then running the scissors from the quadrant 
towards the centre a number of times. These cuts give the edge the 
requisite fi^e of petals. (See D.) If the petals have a decided shape 
the fringe is cut as shown in Diagram E ; and if the petals are curled 
it is quite easy to impart the necessary twist by gripping the base of 
each against the edge of a pencil and running it up to the tip. (See F.) 
In the case of double flowers, the best way to make them is to cut two 
— or, better still, three — sections alike, but of different sizes, and to fit 
them one inside the other, the largest being outside. 

When it is desired to provide a flower with stamens — those little hair- 
like threads at the centre — cut short lengths of sewing cotton, dip them 
in a very wet paste made of flower and water, and hang them up to 
dry tip downwards. On becoming dry it will be found that the paste 
has slightly run down them and formed little knobs at the tip. To fix 
them in position take four or five of the threads, each a little longer than 
desired, push them through a small hole made in the centre of the flower, 
and bind them to the stsdk, as already explained. 

There is no reason why touches of colour should not be added to the 
paper flowers, when, by so doing, they will be made to look more natural. 

MAKING A COLLECTION OF WILD FLOWERS 

Whilst it is not always possible to preserve wild flowers so that they 
retain all ^heir natural beauties, it is a fact that a collection of pressed 
blossoms may be both a beautiful and an interesting possession. 

We will suppose that the nature- 
lover has reached home with a varied 
assortment of flowers ; her first 
business will b^ to dry and press 
them ; the an/ ^ ging and mounting 
will come later. Upon the drying, 
let it be said, will depend more than 
most amateur botanists imagine, for 
while there is moisture in the 
blossoms and leaves, the delicate 
colouring matter will continue to 
disappear ; but once the specimens 
are practically dry, the fading will 
be almost arrested. The point 
emerging from this statement is that 
the drying should be expedited with 
all haste, but not, of course, to the 
point of destroying the deUcate 
textures. 

The best way to dry a flower is 
to place it between several thick- 
nesses of white blotting-paper, and 
to apply gentle pressure, increasing 
it daily. Full pressure must not be 
applied at the start, because this 
only crushes. In a week or a fort- 
night the process will be finished. 
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The pressing calls for a certain amount of contriving. A big, heavy 
book makes a capital press for the early stages of the work, but, later, 
a trouser press or a linen press will do the work quicker and better. 
The book should not be of any value, as it is sure to be spoilt, but the 
trouser press is hardly the thing to begin with, as the squeezing done 
by it is too vigorous. 

It is advisable to look at the specimens at the end of a day or two, 
and see how they are processing. As likely as not, the blotting-paper 
will be soaked close to a juicy bloom, stalk or leaf, and, if it is not replaced 
by a dry piece, the specimen will be stained. 

When the pressing, and, incidentally, when the drying is complete, 
the sprays should be mounted on cards or stiff of paper. If fixed 

into a book, there must be a generous supply of guards or the volume 
bulge. 

Arrange one or more kindred specimens on a sheet, and fasten them 
down with little strips of gummed or pasted paper. Where the paper 
crosses over a stalk or leaf, it is not a bad plan to colour the part that 
hides the vegetation. In this way the strips do not show up too obviously. 

Much of the value of a collection, of course, depends upon the classifi- 
cation adopted. To guard against putting members of one family along 
with others of very different families, it will be wise to follow the order 
and arrangements adopted by a good botany book. 

Lastly, it may be well to add that a flower by itself is seldom as 
attractive as the flower with its stalk and typical foliage. 

A CURIOUS SHOW OF FLOWERS ' 

Here is a curious idea in plant growing. In the spring, cut a twig 
about I foot long from an elder or any other tree producing pithy stems. 
Split the stem from end to end and take out the pith. Put the two 
sections on a sheet of paper, lightly sprinkle seeds of annuals along the 
entire length of the two strips, cover with good loam that has been 
wetted to a paste, and then put the two strips together so that they fit 
as originally. Tie the two ends and here and there throughout the 
length with silk, and push the bigger end of the twig into a pot of loam. 
Water the loam and the twig occasionally. In time tiny plants will 
push their way out of the elder stem, and, in the summer, you will have 
a number of dificrent flowers blossoming on the same branch. 

THE COUNTRYSIDE ON THE TABLE 

Yoimgsters love to spread out on the table their Noah's Ark inhabitants 
and make with them a miniature farm or other country settlement. Have 
you ever thought how simple it is to add to the realism of these toy 
arrangements? Nothing, for instance, is easier than selecting in the 
garden small branched twigs to act as trees. With the bare twigs the 
trees appear to be in their winter garb, but if little pads of soft moss are 
pushed on to the jtips of the twigs the trees look as they do in summer. 
Again, collect a number of twigs, all as stout as each other, tie them with 
black cotton, and so make two or three fences. Young children will be 
delighted with these little rustic models. For a third farmyard 
“ property," take a sheet of cardboard, give it a coating of fish glue, 
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and in the middle stick a small piece of ground glass, and elsewhere coat 
with granulated sugar. This stands for a frozen pond with snow all 
around. For a pond in summer, back an ordinary piece of glass with 
green paper, stick it to the card, and sift sand all around. It will adhere 
to the card if previously coated with fish glue, as before. These are 
merely a few suggestions— others will readily occur to any imaginative 



A HANGING BASKET FOR FLOWERS 

To make this attractive hanging flower basket, obtain i8 pieces of 
wood, each about a foot long, and i inch square in section. Fit them 
together, as shown in the sketch, by nailing the ends. Begin building 
up from the bottom. When the frame is assemble 1 nail a square of 
thin wood on the underface to serve aa bottom. ’ stly, fix a stout 
screw-eye at each upper comer and hang with four pi ces of good stout 
wire. Fill with fibre in preference to garden mould. 


A SMART SET OF BOOK-ENDS 

You can easily make these attractive book-ends or supports. Take, 
first of all, a piece of cardboard, draw on it a square of 3 inches and, on 
all the sides, construct a rectangle, the dimensions of which are 3 by 6 
inches. 

Next, bend all the four rectangles upwards. Take one of them and 
stand it quite vertically. Then, make the opposite one lean on that 
which is already vertical and, from the latter, clip off Tue piece that 
stands up above the slanting rectangle Bring the two opposite sides 
to a vertical position and cut off the piortion of them that goes beyond 
the slanting rectangle. If all the pieces are now held in position, you 
have a shape like that shown in the diagram. 
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When you have satisfied yourself that the shape is correct, place the 
card flat on the table and paste a piece of grease-proof paper all over 
one of the faces. Now re-form the shap)e and bind it along the edges, 
but leave the vertical side, that is rectangular, undone for a little while. 
Obtain two pennyworth of putty and load it into the shape. Then, bind 



up the rectangular side. The book-end is now forint d , but, before it 
can be considered complete, it must be decorated. A good plan is to 
cover it with the wallpaper of the room in which it is to serve or, hotter 
still, the cretonne which covers the chairs or hangs in the room, as 
curtains. ^ 

Naturally, you will require two of tliese ends, one for placing at each 
end of the row of books. 

A SCRAP BOOK 

Although a scrap book may not appeal very much to you, there are 
many children l5dng in hospital cots who would simply love to have one 
to while away some of their tedious moments. A month or two back, 
a nurse in one of the London hospitals suggested that we should make 
two or three such books for her tiny patients. Don't make them too 
bulky and heavy, she said, as the youngsters can't hold heavy ones. 
Make two thin ones rather than one heavy book, was her final injunction. 

We started on the idea, but were, at first, a little puzzled to know 
where to obtain the necessary pictures. A look round the lumber room 
revealed a few old illustrated magazines. Yes, they certainly contained 
some pictures kiddies would like. We began to cut them out, then 
thought of some pretty advertisements we had put aside after visiting 
an exhibition. They too would do. Then the idea grew, and in no time 
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we were snowed under with charming pictures and things which were 
lumber to us, but peeps in fairyland to poor little invalids in bed. There 
were magazine covers, old Christmas cards, pictorial advertisements, 
cigarette cards, picture post-cards, and hundreds of other illustrations. 

We took some tough brown paper, cut it into sheets, the pages of which 
were a little larger than those of this book, put sixteen pages into each 
book, and bound them with ribbon. Then we pasted as many items as 
we could cram into each book. There was no cover. We were afterwards 
told that our efforts had afforded the tiny patients considerable delight. 

Now here is a chance for you to do a useful act. Make some picture 
books like those described— you will surely "Ot lack for suitable material 
— and send them to the matron of the near st children’s hospital, or to 
the children's ward of your local general hospital. 

SMARTEN UP YOUR BOOK-SHELVES 

If your books are looking untidy because some of the covers have 
been badly handled and others, in the first case, were flimsily bound, it 
will add to the attraction of your library if you give the books a jacket 
apiece of some smart wallpaper. 

It may be that you can find some papers in the store cupboard, left 
over when various rooms were renovated but, if not, pay a visit to a 
wallpaper dealer and buy two or three rolls 
of different patterns. One roll, you will find, 
will give you the mattxial for covering quite 
a number of books. Select patterns that are 
comparatively small and possessing plenty 
of colour. 

To cover a book, place it on a sheet 
measuring an uch or two all round irore 
than the book, and do not forget that you 
must allow for the thickness of the back. 

Fold the two vertical edges of the sheet 
around the covers and, then, run your 
fingers along the four horizontal edges. 

This will produce a slight crease which will 
guide you in the subsequent folding. Next, 
cut two wedge-shaped pieces, top and bottom, 
in the centre of the sheet, fold them inwards 
and thus shape the jacket to fit the back of 
the book. After that, tuck the four corneis 
of the sheet under the horizontal edges of 
the book and bend over the flaps of paper. 

The paper cover now fits the book, but 
to make it fit even better, take it off the 
book, place it flat or. the table and run over 
all the folds with a ruler, the handle of a 
pocket-knife or anything smooth and handy. 

This will press the edges and make them 
lie nicely and snugly, when replaceu on 
the book. 

One thing remains to be done. Your jackets must bear the titles 
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which they encloae, ox it will be difficult to know which book is which. 
It is no use trying to print on the paper cover, because there is too much 
pattern. The b^ thmg is to cut out a neat label, to inscribe it with the 
fiamw of the book, also with the author’s name if you like, and paste 
it high up on the back of the cover. 

Your book-shelves will be an ornament to the room instead of being, 
perhaps, an eyesore. 


BINDING MAGAZINE ^ARTS 

Bookbinding is well within the powers ol 'erage handy ^rl, if 
she is prepared to undertake a job that is exacting, and, at times, finicking. 
We will say that you have a number of parts of the Children's Book of 



Knowledge, and you wish to bind them yourself. First, remove the 
paper covers and take out the pins that hold each part together. You 
will see that a part consists of a number of sections, and as there are 
eight parts to a volume, there are something like thirty-two sections in 
all. Take five or six sections, open them out to the middle pages, and 
arrange that all the top edges of the pages come level and the middle 
creases all super-imposed. Then force the point of an awl six times 
through the whole pile along the vertical crease (see A). This done, take 
one of the perforated sheets and place it over a few more sections, and 
force the awl through the pack, using the holes in the perforated sheet 
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as a guide. In this way every section is perforated in exactly the same 
position. 

Now take some strong white thread, and using the perforation holes 
sew each section as shown in B, but the loops are, of course, pulled tight. 
In the diagram they are left loose in order to show how they are made. 

The next thing is to place all the sections in their correct order, one 
on top of the other, in a neat pile. Three lengths of strong tape are now 
passed through the loops, as shown in C. Next press the pile as close 
together as it will go, and glue a strip of canv is over the back (see D). 
Note that the back is first slightly curved. 

The publisher's binding case is now obtained and placed round the 
mass of pages. The loose flaps of canvas and tape are glued to the 
inside covers, and a piece of clean paper is neatly pasted over them. 


EMBROIDERY 

A beginner in the art of embroidery should not attempt elaborate 
designs or stitches until she has first produced good work with the aid 
of transfer designs and the simpler stitches which are used for outlining. 

Simplest of these is the Running Stitch. This may be used for outlining 
bold, simple designs ; it is advisable to use a fine silk or thread, of a 
colour contrasting with that of the ground material. Several rows of 
small running i itches look well as an embellishment to hems, 

cuffs, etc. ; work from the right to the left of the work. Wool may be 
used for working on heavy material, if desired, taking longer stitches 
than when working with silk. 
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Long and Short Stitch 


Long and Short Stitch —This stitch is most suitable for fdling in solid 
pieces of embroidery, but it may also used as an outhning stitch, if 
preferred. Work from the right to the left, the stitches being one long 
and one short alternately. Great care need not be taken to keep the 
work regular ; variety in the length of the stitches improves the effect. 
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Stem Stitch is useful for stalks, or for outlining when a running stitch 
is not suitable. It is worked in an upwards direction, that is, away 
from you. For each stitch the needle is placed a little beyond the 
previous stitch, passed through the material, and drawn out again hdf- 
way down the previous stitch and slightly to one side of it. Make the 
next stitch a little in advance of the previous one and curve it, if necessary, 
either to the right or left, in order to follow the slope of the outline. Do 
not make the stitches too long. 




Chain Stitch. This is a very easy and quick method of outlining a 
design ; it may also be used to form the petals of a flower. Work towards 
you, or in a downward direction. Insert the needle in the material on 
the right side, pass it down and draw it through at a short distance below 
the spot where it was put in ; loop the thread round the point of the 
needle where it comey^through the material on the right side, and hold 
the loop in place with tfie left thumb w^hile you draw the needle through 
and thus tighten the thread of the loop. Keep to the lines of the design 
by inserting the point of the needle and drawing it out exactly on the 
line. Make each chain stitch overlap the previous one a little by insert- 
ing the needle, for each new stitch, at the point where it was drawn 
through to the right side when working the previous chain. 

Satin Stitch. This is rather like stem stitch, but it is worked more 
closely and in straight rows, each stitch overlapping the previous one 
a little ; it is used for filling in solid spaces. As many rows as possible 
must be worked, side by side, until the space is covered. Work across 
the shorter width of a design whenever possible. 

Cross Stitch, ^aces may be filled in very quickly by means of cross 
stitch. It may also be used for outlining on certain materials. If a 
transfer is used for the design to be worked, all that is necessa^ is to 
cover the outlines with cross stitch ; if, however, no transfer is being 
used, only coarsely woven material is suitable for this kind of embroidery. 
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as it will be necessary to count the threads of the material in order to 
keep the stitches even and exactly the same size. Be careful to cross 
the stitches in the same direction throughout a design, otherwise the 
result will look untidy and irregular. 




French Knoh, Tliese may be used both for outlining or for filling in 
spaces. Bring the needle through to the right side of the mateiial, 
wind the thread three times round the point of the needle and hold 
these tv”-'. 1: position ^'y drawing tightly the portion of thread between 
the twists and the eye of the noodle ; now place the point of the needle 
immediately beside the spot where it emerged from the material, and 
push it through to the wrong side, holding the thread firmly between 
the left finger and thumb until the needle and thread are drawn tlirough 
to the wrong .ide— thus slipping the twist from the eye of the needle 
to form a knot on the right side of the material. 

If these knots are required for an edging, they should be arranged at 
regular intervals along the lines of the design ; but if it is desired to 
fill in a space or a centre, they should be worked^as closely together as 
possible in order to form a patch with no portiofSt of the ground material 
showing between them. ^ 

Couching, Two kinds of thread are needed for this method of 
embroidering — one fine and one considerably thicker. When it is 
desired to work with wool, you will find that couching is an excellent 
method. The coarser thread must be laid quite flatly along the outline 
of the design — and wool is very suitable for this - while the thinner 
thread, either silk of a contrasting shade or a much finer wool, is used 
to secure the thicker thread in position. This is done by bringing the 
finer thread through from the wrong side to the right, passing it once 
over the strand of wc >1 and drawing the needle through to the wrong 
side again at a spot immediately beside the spot where it was drawn up 
in the first place. Make another stitch in the same way, about half an 
inch further along the outline, and con^-'nue until the whole design has 
been ornamented. This method is stdtaUe when the addition of a touch 
of colour to the neck and wrists of a dress is needed, or it may be used 
for outlining appliqui embroidery. 
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Blanket SUtch. This may be used when a striking pattern is desired 
for outlining. Insert the needle from the underside of the material so 
that it may emerge on the right side at a point on the outline of the 
design. Start at the loft hand and work towards the right. Put the 
needle a little to the right of where it emerged on the line to be 
embroidered, and a little above the line, pass it through and out again 
on the right side, immediately below where it was put in but exactly 
on the line, pass the thread round under the point of the needle, and 
hold it there with the left thumb, while you draw the needle and thread 
through. This makes the hrst stitch. The next must be about a quarter 
of an mch to the right of the hrst, and so on. 

Buttonhole Stitch is another method which is frequently used for 
outlining purposes or for edging an appliqu6 design. This stitch is rather 
like bla^et stitch, worked upside down and as closely as possible, there 
being no space between the stitches, while only a very small piece of 
material is picked up on the needle each time. 

The various stitches described above may be used in many different 
ways for trimming purposes, in addition to outlining. For instance, large 
spots, if arranged regularly at intervals, may be used to introduce colour, 
when it is required, an elaborate embroidered design being not quite 
suitable. Draw the outline in pencil, of the required number of large 
spots or circles md then fill them in. 

A large circle may be filled in with WQpl of various shades, arranging 
the stitches of each colour at a different angle from the stitches used for 
the adjacent colour. Wool or coarse silk may be used attractively in 
this way when a bold effect is desired. (See diagrams on page 33.) 
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For simple summer washing frocks there are many kinds of embroidery. 
The style used must depend on the material — ^whether it is patterned or 



f lain. Any of the stitches described above may be used on plain material, 
t will be possible, however, for you yourself to design simple styles which 
will suit either checked ginghams, silks, etc., or plain linens. 

By counting the lines or squares of the matenal a design may be 
arranged at regular intervals, either across a yoke or round a hem. Use 
a Imen thread, bnght enough in colour to show up well against the back-^ 
ground of the material. Use the sides of the checks as guiding lines, 
and work each thread over one square and under the next ; then go in 
the reverse direction — ^that is, work under the portion of material over 



which you previously worked, and over spaces whi^’ have been left 
blank. In this way a continuous outline of thread is p luced. When 
triangles appear in your design, they may be filled in solidly in order 
to emphasise the pattern. 

Some materiak of a fluffy nature may be embroidered in wools, using 
the same kind of design as for ginghams and linens. Transfer or draw 
a design on the material, then place a long strand of wool along the 
outlines and stitch it down by means of a silk thread of a contrasting 
shade. ^ The wool does not need to be threaded into a needle at all, the 
only stitching necessary is done by the silk ; be careful to secure the 
wool firmly by means c f silk stitches whenever it is necessary to turn a 
comer or sharp curve. 

A daisy is a conventional little flower which can be draw n by hand 
very easily and embroidered in a numKr of different wa}o. 

In a coarse linen thread, or wool, it ma> be worked on cushion covers, 
table runners, etc., or in fine silk or washing thread it may be added as 
a decoration for jumpers, children's dresses, etc. 
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Dedde on the size design you want ; then, by means of a piair of 
compasses and a pencil, lightly draw a number of circles, of the same 
size, on the material to be embroidered. In the centre of each circle, 
draw another one, much smaller, to act as the centre of the flower. The 
petals of the daisy must be outlined faintly, within the larger circle. 
Arrange them so that the outside points of the petals come on the 
circumference of the larger circle, while the other ends of the petals 
touch the smaller pencilled circle. Draw as many petals as possible 
without overcrowding ; stalks and leaves may be added if you like, but 
the flov^ers, alone, can be made to look sufficiently ornamental without 
any additions. 

The petals are most easily and quickly worked by making one long 
chain stitch to each petal, with a smaller chain stitch of another shade 
just inside the larger one. The small circle in the centre should be made 
of bright yellow French knots or filled in with satin stitch of the same 
shade. If you are adding stalks, these should be of stem stitch, while 
the leaves may be filled in either with satin stitch or long and short 
stitch. (See diagram below.) 



Working Petals 


Arrow-heads for the top of pleats 


A rrow-heads for the top offieats. First outline a tnangle on the material 
with a tacking thread, then thread a needle with some silk to match the 
material. Bring the needle through the wrong side, at the left-hand 
comer of the triangle, draw the silk through and push the needle through 
to the wrong side at the top point of the triangle. Do the same from 
the right hand comer of the triangle. 

The next stitch starts immediately to the right of the left corner and 
finishes just below the point of the triangle, on the right side of it. Do 
the same from a spot immediately to the left of the right comer, and 
finish it just below the point of the triangle, on the left side of it. Make 
several more stitches like this, doing first one on the left and the next 
on the right, until oidy a small triangle is left uncovered in the centre of 
the base of the large triangle. Fill in this space with the same coloured 
silk, making the first stitch along the base of the triangle ; start this 
stitch besidie those which filled the left side of the arrowhead and finish 
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it beside the right-hand stitches. Place the next immediately above it, 
only it will be a little shorter than the previous one. Continue making 
each one shorter than the one before until the last is merely a dot of 
silk. 


APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY 

If you have a plain washing dress of which you have tired, try your 
hand at appliqu6 embroidery ; perhaps, then, you will think twice before 
consigning the dress to the old clothes bask'^t. 

To do appliqu^ is not at all difficult, and if you are content with 
simple patterns, no transfer designs will be needed. First, take a look 
round and see if you can find some suitable pieces of material — quite 
small ones will do very well. Coloured linen or brown holland will look 
best on cotton washing frocks, while ribbon or bits of silk may be used 
for silk and woollen frocks. Use a rather coarse linen thread, or wool, 
for stitching on the design — select that which best suits the material 
of the dress. 

Draw a simple pattern first on paper, and cut it out round the edges ; 
place this cut-out pattern on the dress to see if it is suitable, and decide 
where it may best be placed. If it is not the right size, cut out other 
patterns until you have one which seems just right. A plain square 
placed at intervals round the hem of a frock or at the neck will entirely 
alter its api^tdiance if Made of bright, attractive colours. 

When you have decided on the design, place the pattern on the pieces 
of material which you have selected to form the appliqu6. Cut out as 
many shapes as you think will be required, and tack each piece carefully 
in position on the garment. When all the designs have been arranged 
satisfactorily, turn the edges under as narrowly as possible, and oversew* 
each one securely to the dress, with a fine cotton to match the material 
of the dress. 

There are many stitches suitable for outlining the^ appliqu 4 designs. 
A simple, quick and effective one is blanket stitch jp^ribed on page 32. 
It shows up well if worked in wool, either of shade which will 

tone with the dress, or of the same shade ; tatolit^care, however, that the 
colour of the stitches is not the same as that of the dt-^^'gns appliqu6d ; 
if they are too nearly alike, the effect of the outlining will be weakened. 

Start by inserting the needle on the wrong side of the work ; draw it 
through to the right side so that the needle emerges on the outside edge 
of the oversewing stitches. Then pass the needle through the design a 
little above this edge, but to the right, and draw it out again immediately 
below the point where it was pushed in, but exactly on the line of over- 
sewing. l^op the thread from the first stitch under the point of the 
needle, and hold it there with the left thumb while you draw the point 
of the needle through the loop, thus causing the thread to be drawn 
up tightly. 

Make the next stitch in the same way, passing the needle through the 
design a little to the right of the previous stitch and a little above the 
line of over-sewing ; thrust it through directly below the point where 
it went in, but on the line of oversewing. Loop the thread round the 


* See Plain Sewing, page zoo. 
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point of the needle and draw the needle ^read through. Continue 
in the same way all round the edge ui the ppliqu£ desi^. 

Small children's clothes may be made to k )k charming if little animals 
or flowers, of rather startling colours, are appliquM at various points 
on oveialls or frocks. If you are clever enough to draw these yourself, 
do so. The outline must drawn on the material of which the appliqu6 
is to be made ; it must then be cut out and dealt with in the way already 
described. If, on the other hand, you are unable to draw well, you may 
overcome the diificulty by buying transfers oi the patterns you prefer. 
A hot iron must be used to transfer this * ym the paper to the 

brightly coloured material which is to be used k. ihe appuqu6 ; when 
this has been done, cut it out round the edge and then proceed as before, 

but for this type of design 
blanket stitch should not 
be used. 

Couching is one of the 
easiest methods of outlining 
and this would be excellent 
for edging an animal or 
flower design. Use two or 
three threads of silk, or wool ; 
knot the end securely, and 
from the wrong side bring 
it through to the right some- 
where along the outline of 
the design. Draw it, now, 
over the outline, and fasten 
it in position by oversewing 
it at intervals of about a 
half or a quarter of an inch, 
with either a finer wool of a 
different colour, or with fine 
silk. 

There are many other ways of edging appliqu6 embroidery. Button- 
hole stitch, running stitbh, cross stitch and others have been described 
on pages 29 to 32. Any of these may be used instead of blanket stitch 
or couching, if preferred. 

It would be useless to attempt to enumerate all the classes of articles 
for which appliqu6 embroidery is suitable, but plain lamp shades, linen 
bibs, handbags, nightdress or pyjama cases, etc., are all subjects which 
may be decorated in this way. Some of these are sure to be found in 
your home. 

A wet afternoon, which might otherwise prove rather boring, may be 
well spent in making prelimmary attempts at this kind of embroidery, 
on whatever articles of this kind that you may find near at hand. 

When you have had a few small successes, more elaborate decoration, 
and on a larger scale, may be undertaken. The cushions in the con* 
servatory or sun-pai;lour might do with a little improvement. Do^not 
go to the trouble of making a whole set of new covers for them. Bnght 
strips of casement doth, or bands of coloured ribbon will entirely change 
the scheme of decoration, if appliqu^d to cushions, table-covers, etc., by 
means of any of the outlining stitches already described. 
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AM AFTERNOON TEA CLOTH IN CROSS-STITCH 

A smart afternoon tea-cloth may be made ’»y^ embroidering in 
coloured cross stitch on coarsely woven colour i linen. If a white 
ground is preferred, a coarse canvas may be used, on which cross stitch 
can be worked without using a transfer. If, however, you have chosen 
a mafftrial which is so fine that the threads c i only be county with 
difficulty, then a transfer design must be ironei on to the material, and 
the cross stitch pattern worked over this. 

Assuming that you are using a coarse material, and will need no 



transfer, it will first be necessary to decide on a desiy i, either of your 
own invention, or a copy of one already worked on something else. 
Malfff up your mind what style of pattern you prefer, either geometric^, 
conventional or floral, and using graph-paper as a background, pencil in 
the outlines of a cross stitch design. When you have produced a 
plaacing scheme, it will not be difficult to work it on the linen or on 
the canvas direct, being careful to count the thre^ in order to keep 
the stitches a regular size ; alwa3rs cross the threads in the same direction. 

When the embroidery has been worked, finish off the edges of the 
cloth by hem-stitching (page 98) all round, in coloured thi^d to mat^ 
the scheme of the embroidery. A mercerised cotton is suitable for this, 
or a fine linen thread. These may be obtained in a wide variety of 
colours, and they wash wdl. , 

If this doth proves a success, you might make a tray-doth of the 
same material, to match. These would make a lovely Christmas or 
wedding present, and would cost very little to make. 
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AN EMBROIDERED TOWEL 

Hemstitched huckaback towels are an essential item in the store of 
house-linen. Embroidered towels are considered a luxury, yet the 
most ornamental towel made at home costs less than the ordinary plain 
hemstitched article bought at a shop. Make one for your mother and 
see if she is not pleased. 

You need 1 1 yards of plain huckaback 
towelling and a strip of crochet insertion 
2 inches longer than the width of the 
towel. The pattern of crochet described 
above has been suggested, as it is simple 
and quickly made. 

First, see that each end of the linen 
has been cut perfectly straight, and if 
it has not, trim off the uneven parts. 

2 inches from one end draw 6 or 7 
threads right across the width of the 
towel. Turn up the edge narrowly, 
and then fold over as far as the drawn 
threads, making a i inch hem. Tack 
it along to keep it level, and hemstitch 
neatly along the drawn threads. 

Sew one side of the crochet insertion 
firmly to the extreme edge of this hem. 
Be very careful not to drag the crochet, 
as when washed it will shrink consider- 
ably. It is advisable to use 2 inches 
more insertion than the width of the 
towel ; this will enable you to sew it on 
a little full. 

From the other end of the towel cut 
a perfectly straight piece of linen, about 

3 inches wide. Turn each cut edge in 
about J inch on the same side of the material, place the two edges 
together and tack along. ^ To this double edge of linen sew the other 
edge of the strip of insertion, thus completing one end of the towel. 

Three inches from the other end of the linen draw 6 or 7 threads ; 
turn in the raw e^e and tack it along the drawn threads, making a 
x| inch hem. Fini^ with hemstitching along the drawn threads. 

A BUTTON-HOLE OF SILK OR WOOLLEN FLOWERS 

These dainty little bunches of flowers are made with fine wire and 
wool, which must not be too thick. If preferred, embroidery silk may 
be uised instead of wool. For each petal, a wire shape must first be 
made ; four or five will be needed for each flower. 

Take 2 piece of ^^e, 4 or 5 inches long, and bend one end round in a 
loop, making it quite fim by twisting the shorter end securely round 
the longer end — ^the loop is intended for a petal. Thread a darning 
needle with a long strand of wool of the shade selected for the flower, 
wind it several times round the long end of wire which is intended for 
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the stalk, then take it up from the bottom of the petal to the top, passing 
it over the centre of the wire loop, and fixing it in position by stitching 
once or twice on each side. 

The petal now requires to be darned ; this is done by passing the 
needle first under the centre wool strand, then over, round and under 
the wire at one side ; bring it up again and over the centre wool thread, 
then under, round and over the other wire side ; continue in this way 
until the petal is darned from top to bottom, then wind the wool round 
the wire stalk several times and knot it before breaking off. 



Make as many petals of the same colour as arc required for a flower. 
Gather them together, winding the wire stalks round each other ; then 
take a length of green wool, stitch it firmly to the back of the flower, 
and wind it closely round the twist of \,ires, to form t’ e stem. Finish 
it securely at the end. Bend back the petals to resemb'i an open flower, 
and fill in the centre with a tight mass of yellow French knots of either 
'silk or wool. Make more flowers of different shades. 

Leaves may be worked in the same way, but make the wire loop twice 
as large as those used for the petals, and bend it so that it is long and 
narrow. Use green wool or silk, for the centre thread and dam it with 
green. Two or three leaves arranged behind a bunch of various coloured 
flowers will form a smart little buttonhole. 


AN ALMS BAG 

If you are a church worker and are good with your needle, you would 
probably like to make one or more alm^ bags for the collections. We 
give a design which you may care to imitate. The height from top to 
bottom should be about 7 inches, and the width about 5 inches. The 
material may be a heavy velvet or sateen of a dark colour, such as deep 
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violet, maroon, black or blue. Naturally, the inside of the bag will be 
lined and so will be the back. Use sateen for the purpose. 

The design and the edging are worked in sUks. 

PRETTY LITTLE LABELS AND THINGS 

If you are one of those girls who like to do things neatly, here are 
a few ideas which may help you in your praiseworthy endeavours. 

When doing up Christmas parcels, make some pretty labels bearing 
seasonable motifs, and tie them on for the addresses. If the packages 
have to go through the post, use ordinary tie-on labels, but draw and 
colour a border of holly and mistletoe around them. If the parcels 
are delivexed by hand, let the tie-on label be more artistic. We suggest 
a large holly leaf, cut out to shape, with a trio of berries placed where 
the string is run through. Colour the whole of the leaf green, and the 
berries a bright red. 

The string for doing up the parcels may be enlivened by being dipped in 
red and green ink, and then left to dry. 

When parcels are intended for children, the tie-on labels may be 
cut-out pictures of Father Christmas, and other festive characters. One 
side should be devoted to a coloured representation of the selected 
individual, while the other is reserved for the address. 

Ornamental notepaper is usually not in good taste, but an exception 
is made in the case of paper used for sending out or accepting party 
invitations. In the top left-hand comer of the sheet draw something 
indicative^ of party-lun. A nicely coloured cracker, a pair of evening 
shoes, a table loaded with cakes and sweets, or even a plum pudding 
with a sprig of holly, will be just the thing. 

When you invite a large number of friends to dinner or supper, there 
is always a certain amount of confusion in the guests finding the seats 
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allotted to them. Why not make little ornamental cards and write 
a name on each ? This will save much of the fuss which is sure to happen 
if the seats are not named. The illustration we give is merely one 
suggestion for a suitable design. You vdll be able to think of dozens 
yourself. If the pattern you choose entails a cut-out shape, cut four 
or five together before you do any of the pen or brush ornamentation. 
It will save a good deal of labour. 





Menu cards will offer a good deal of scope for your artistic abilities. 
As a number will be required, all alike, it may be advisable to run off 
sufficient copies from a duplicating machine, and then paint the desi^. 
Let the design form part of the duplicated matter, for the colouring 
will then be much easier. Use glazed paper so that the colours will 
not run, but, in order to avoid smudging the duplicating ink, place 
each copy on blotting paper as it comes from the machine. 

Another way of providing a batch of menus is to run off sufficient 
duplicated copies on the usual duplicating paper, and then to affix a 
fair sized seal to the top left-hand comer. Cut the seal out of bright 
coloured paper, and print some suitable greeting on it. ^ ^ 

In the above notes, we have merely suggested general ideas. A 
girl who is attracted by these hints can develop them considerably. 
For instance, she may care to make her Christmas parcels look far more 
attractive than described at the outset of this chapter. She may decide 
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to use bright paper for the wrappi^, to tie them with dainty ribbon, 
to band the faces of the boiCes with lengths of narrow paper frieze, 
drawn and coloured by herself, and to fix seals, here and there, on them 
of her own making. 

A SURPRISE GIFT CONTAINER 

On Christmas Day and at parties, it is often 
the custom to shower a number of small gifts on 
the yoimger members who are present. A very 
pleasii^ way of disposing of the gifts is to put 
them in a container which is hung up in some 
accessible position. A number of strings are 
attached to the lower part of the container and 
these are held by chosen members of the little 
band. On giving the signal, the strings are 
pulled, the bottom falls out of the receptacle, 
and the presents are showered on the expectant 
company. 

Naturally, the container must be strongly 
attached to the ceiling and, also, it will be 
unwise to place any gifts in the container which 
might break, on falling. 

The receptacle is made by bending a piece 
of cardboard into a cylinder, pinning it dong 
the overlapping edges with three or four paper 
fasteners and covering the cardboard with cripe 
paper of a gay colour. The paper continues 
several inches below the lower edge of the cylinder 
and it is bunched together, as shown in the 
diagram. A ring of holes is stabbed through 
the paper, so that it will tear easily on being 
tugged. 

The gifts are put into the container by way 
of* the top opening. 

SILVER AND GOLD 

Unless you are already acquainted with this charming form of 
decoration, you will be surprised at the wonderful effects which can be 
obtained in a very easy manner. 

First of all, you must gather together a collection of pieces of silver 
paper with gold and coloured designs on them. Some of them, which 
you will find wrapped round chocolates, are extremely attractive and 
the more beautiful the ones you come across, the finer will be the work 
which is in store for you. 

When you have a number of pieces, flatten out all the creases and, 
then, cut them into niections no bigger than a postage-stamp, but make 
them various odd shapes. 

Next, go to one of the sixpenny stores and purchase a small glass 
bowl. Select one that bears no pattern of any kind, neither engraved 
nor cut, and, if possible, without feet. Then, with a bottle of gum. 
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dab a small quantity of adhesive on the front side of the jaeces of silver 
paper and stick them on the outside of the bowl. Place the pieces so 
that they overlap slightly, and be careful that, when you have finished, 
no part of the glass is uncovered. 

Leave the bowl for a few days and, then, coat the back of the silvered 
papers with a cellulose enamel or some stove black. The latter is, 
probably, preferable. You now have a delightful bowl, the glass of 
which makes the multi-coloured papers sparkle in a most attractive 
manner. 

Of course, you may cover the inside instead of the outside of the bowl 
and, with a little planning, produce a variel / of charming effects. 

HOW TO GROW LETTUCES 

The delicate flavour of a lettuce depends veiy much on how soon it is 
eaten after being taken from the ground. It is clear, therefore, that 
home-grown produce has a great advantage over bought specimens. 
Fortunately, lettuces are not difficult to grow if the cabbage kind be 
selected. 

First, a shallow box should be filled with good loam and the seeds sown 
about the middle of March. The box should be watered occasionally, and 
it is well to move it about to catch whatever sun is available. Also, it 
should be screened from boisterous winds and covered up with a sheet 
of glass if p late fall of snow comes along. 

In late April the best seedlings may be transplanted to their permanent 
quarters. When lifting, first water the box, for this will allow the tiny 
roots to be got out with a good ball of earth clingmg to them. Disturb 
these roots as little as possible, and get them into the new ground without 
loss of time. As soon as they are in, water them, but do not let the 
water fall with such force as to flatten the delicate leaves on to the soil. 

This lettuce bed should have been previously manured, and it should 
be in a good sunny position. Much water is necessary. 

Later on, when other seedlings in the box have grown to a fair size, 
transplant them and continue to transplant a few at a time until all 
are used up. Those that are pncked out in the summer months should 
be put in shady places, such as under tiees, or they voll never have a 
chance of gaining a hold of the ground. 

The great thing with lettuces is to have a few reaching maturity at a 
time throughout the late spring and summer. If all are transplanted at 
the same moment there will be a glut at one period and none at all at other 
times. 

When you use your lettuces for making salads, try to touch the leaves 
as little as possible. They must, of course, be carefully washed, and it 
is important to get them as dry as possible before serving. They should 
be shaken dry in a wire salad basket, if you have one, otherwise in a 
dean doth. 

HOW TO GROW SCARLET RUNNERS 

Many people claim that scarlet runners are the most tasty of all 
vegetables. Whether this is so or not, the average girl will feel a little 
justifiable pride in providing a supply of her own growing for the table. 
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Early in May the bed should be prepared. In most gardens the best 
place be along a sunny fence or wall. Shady spots are particularly 
useless. Runners are gross feeders, and they will not grow well unless 
the ground is given a good dressing of manure. For thS, we advise one 
of the advertised hop manures or, if fowls are kept, some of the sweepings 
from the runs will do admirably. Whatever manure is used, it should 
be buried deep down, and not near enough to the surface to come in 
contact with the early and tender roots. 



Towards the end of May the seed beans should be planted. Push a 
stick down 2 inches into the ground, drop a bean into the hole, force it to 
the bottom with the finger, and cover it over. Sec that the starlings and 
blackbirds do not dig it up. Place the beans about 8 inches apart. 
Water plentifully at all stages of growth. 

When the young plant t^ns to throw out its little branches, provide 
strings for it to climb up. The beans should be ready for picking early 
in September. 

WH^RE ARE THE SCISSORS ? 

Yes, where are they? The wise old owl does not want to be told; 
they are ia front of his nose all the time. 

If you live in a house where scissors are everlastingly disappearing, 
make this unique head of an owl. Cut out a piece of cardboard to 
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conform with the shape, and cover the upper part with any white 
materW, but preferably velvet, and the lower part with some corres- 
ponding black material. Before fitting the stuff to the card, make the 



eyes and edging with black silk, and fit a little calico bag, on the reverse 
side of the body-piece, to take the point of the scissors. Cut a small 
slit (see illustration) to admit the scissors to the bag, from the front. 

Hang up this head in a suitable place. 

DECORATING EGGS FOR EASTER 

Why not decorate the eggs which are brought to the breakfast table 
on Easter Sunday? It is a custom that has died oni in this country, 
but it is still practised abroad, in France and Belgium, 

Suppose you would like some boiled eggs to have green shells. Take 
a handful of parsley and put it in water, leaving it there for a full day. 
When the eggs are to be boiled, use the parsley water, and they will 
come up to table a beautiful green. A light red hue is provided by 
boiling the eggs in vinegar, containing the flesh of a mashed beetroot. 
Yellow shells may be obtained by putting onion skins into the water 
used for boiling the eggs. No unpleasant flavour will be imparted to 
the eggs themselves. 

Another and perhaps more artistic effect is obtained by painting 
designs, initials, etc., (m the shells with a brush, dipped in a little melted 
lard. Allow the lard to harden and then immerse the eggs for half 
an hour in vinegar. At the end of this time, the acid will have eaten 
slightly into the sheUs, everywhere but where the lard acted as a 
protection. Your design will therefore stand up in relief. Write the 
names of your small brothers and sisters in this way on their bre^ast 
tggs, and note their expressions of surprise. 
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HOW TO MAKE DECORATIONS 
FROM EGG SHELLS 

There are ntini^iis odd uses for egg dieUs, 
yet we are continually throwing so many of 
them away. They may be made into presents 
or saleable bazaar oddities by drawing features 
upon them, dressing them in little hats, and 
mounting them on pen-wipers or paper-weights. 

Egg ^ell medallions and castings may be 
made by thoroughly baking the shells, bating 
them to a fine powder, and mixing with gum 
arable solution and white of egg. This can be 
made to about the consistency of dough, and 
cast or moulded into any shape or form you 
fancy and then finally dried in the sun. 

Eggs for decoration should either be blown or 
have a portion sawn off with a fine saw. If it 
is necessary to make them reasonably durable, 
they may be filled with melted resin or wax, 
or even a wood-paste. If blown with holes 
at both ends, corck may be run through before 
the interior is filled, and the egg decorated; with 
a tassel at one end it could to used as a bell- 
pull. This is illustrated, and it is an example 
of what can be done with an egg sheU. 


A “ GENERAL PURPOSES " COVER 

Lots of things are pretty but useless, and lots of others are useful but 
ugly. The ideal, of course, is to have only things that both serve a pur- 
pose and look nice, but this is not always possible. In any home there 
are bound to be things that are necessary but do not look very nice. A 
knife-sharpener, for example, is not a thing of beauty: nor is a cruet, 
when taken off the table. Things like this are perhaps better kept out of 
sig^t, <x confined strictly to the kitchen ; but they have a habit of 
gaining semi-permanent positions on tables and shelves and even side- 
boards, and it is a good idea to devise some sort of covering to put over 
them when they are not in actual use. 

The accompanying illustration shows a very acceptable way of covering 
such inartistic though useful objects. The foundation of this doll-like 
being is the wire frame of an ordinary lampshade. The head and upror 
part of the body can be bought at a draper's where fittings for tea-cosies 
are sold. The TOt is a shaped piece of buckrum and the skirt is made of 
four strips of cretonne. The end of the skirt comes just below the 
lower ring of the lamp^ade frame, which thus supports the cover without 
being visible itself. The feet are merely two dangling pieces of white 
material , suitably shaped and outlined; they are sewn to the sides of 
frame. They do not serve any very useful purpose, and become visible 
only when the cover is lifted up, so they may reasonably be omitted if 
fneferied. 
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The inside most be lined with as few folds as pebble, otherwise the 
material will catch on the object when the cover is lifted off. 

This is a " general purposes ” cover, which might be used to bide any- 



thing from an unsightly electric fitting to a jar of hairpins. If you are 
mak^ a cover for one particular purpose, of course, you will adjust the 
size and shape accordingly. Naturally it is better to make the cover too 
large rather than too smiiff . 
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" NUMBER, PLEASE ? ” 

Looking for a needle in a bundle of hay is an easy job compared with 
hunting for a telephone^ number in the directory, especially if you are 
in a hurry. Of course, the correct thing is to have a personal index 
of all the people whom jrou ring un frequently. Sudi a list should be 
anhnged sdphabetically, it shoidd be easy to consult and it ought to 
hang up beside the 'phone, where it can be sought in a moment. 

Here is a veiy useful telephone list which answers all these require- 
ments. Cut a piece of stout card, ten by four inches. Place it on the 
work-table, with the shorter side horizontal, and paste a piece of drawing 



paper, two inches wide, along the upper edge. On this strip, draw and 
oolour some ornamental design or simply pnnt on it the title to this 
paragraph, Number, Please ? " Then t^e twelve sheets of paper, 
all four inches wide, but the first has to be four inches long ; the second, 
4h the ttdrd 4 ^, and so on. Glue the upper edge of each to a strip of 
wide tape, so that about an inch of the tape projects, all along, above 
the sl^ of paper. Thus, each piece of paper is given a flexible hinge. 

Now, take the tw^ve sheets and rule each of them with three columns, 
as shown in the diagi^, giving them the titles : {a) Name, ( 6 ) Excha^e, 
U) Number. Do tnxs on the back and front but let one face be upside- 
down in relation to the c^er. You will see the reason for this, presently. 
On the side of eadh Aeet which you decide is to be the front, reserve 
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a space of a quarter of an inch along the bottom for taking the initial 
letters. 

The next step is to pile up all the twelve sheets, the shortest at the 
top, the others, graduated throughout, and arrange that the tapes are 
one above the other. Then, cut a piece of good brown pap^ to cover 
over all the top sheet, except the bottom edge, bearing the initial letters. 
Having done this, fix all the sheets to the cardlward by running two paper 
fasteners through the pile of tapes and the card itself. Turn down the 
wings of the fasteners at the ^ck of the card. The telephone list is 
now finished. 

From the diagram, it will be seen that all the initial letters are clearly 
in view. Letters recorded on the left are entered on the front of the 
sheet ; those on the right, at the back of the sheet, i.e., the sheet must 
be lifted up. That is why the ruling on the backs of the sheets was 
inverted. Note that I and J, and X and Y are placed together because 
I and X are seldom found as initial letters of surnames. The tape 
hinge given to each sheet, enables the sheet to be raised without any 
trouble and it falls limply and does not bulge out, when released. 

THE HOME MAGAZINE 

One of our most cherished possessions is a little, very amateurishly 
bound volume, about an inch think. We would not part with it for 
worlds, beriMse it is something we did, week by week, when we were 
very small, ii was like tius. One day, the idea came to us to publish ' ' 
a magazine of our very own. We first of all selected a title. It was 
the one printed at the head of this paragraph. For the paper, we 
folded a sheet from an exercise book into four and two such sheets, 
making sixteen pages, constituted a number. The magazine came 
out every week, and we never missed for two years while the publication 
lasted. Each issue was numbered and dated and the pages were 
numbered consecutively throughout a volume, which consisted of thirteen 
copies. Then another volume began. We must have been very thorough, 
because the last line of every issue bore the statement *' F^ted and 
Published by so and so at so and so, etc.," in order to conform with 
the law. 

The matter used for filling up the pages consisted mi idy of a record 
of the events which happened in our house. The members of the family 
were given assumed names, which were adhered to throughout. Any 
little expedition that we made was written-up into an article, and places 
we happ^ed to visit were described. The magazine was fully illustrated, 
to use a publisher's term, the one on the front page always being in 
colour. 'There was an instalment of a continued tme in each number 
which waa the only piece of fiction permitted. Perhaps that was as 
well, because our present view is that it was the poorest stuff we ever 
attempted. 

When a volume came to a dose, all the numbers forming it were 
stitched, and then glued by means of tapes and end papers to a card- 
board rover. On the back, a little label was pasted, beating the 
inscription "The Home M agazine," Vol. i," or wWever the number 
was. 

Our reason for putting all these facts on record is merely to pass on 
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the idea to otho* girls. It strikes os as a capital |nece of work for any 
yoathfol p^n to undertake. We derived great fun from it, it kept 
us from being idle, and it helped us to learn how to put our 
sensibly into words. Why not start a magazine of your own ? 

Perhaps we ought to say in conclusion that one copy only of each 
issue was published, and it was all printed by hand. 

A USEFUL PIN-CUSHION 

Cut out two circles of leather, 2 inches in diameter, and of a fairly 
stout substance. Then, obtain some felt, as thick as possible. The 
grade sold by furnishers for floor covetmgs rat you want. Cut 
two rounds of this material, also 2 inches in diameter. Put the two 
pieces of felt together, one exactly over the other, and sew them together 
along the edges which touch. 

Having done all this, put one piece of leather on top of the felt, and 



the other piece below it, taking care that the face side of the leather 
is outwards in both cases. Then, drive a hole through the centre of 
the entire pack. This can be done by means of an awl, a large needle 
or even by forcing the leg of a compass through. 

While the awl, or whatever you use, is st^ gripping the four thick- 
nesses, get a piece of silk cord, make a loop in it, and then pull out the 
awl and thread the two ends of the cord through the hole, l^en they 
emerge on the under-side, tie them into a knot and, then, make a neat 
bow or fit two small tassels. 

This makes a very useful pin-cushion. The pms are pushed into the 
edges of the felt and the silk loop enables you to hang up the cushion, 
so that it can always be found when wanted. 

POSIES MADE OF BEECH-MASTS 

One day in the autumn, when you are out in the country, hunt around 
for some beech-masts. Ihey are usually to be foimd in quantities in 
woods that are composed of beech trees. 

When 3rou reach home; break off the stalks to within about half an 
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inch of the woody cup, if the stalks are teittle, and make imitation 
stalks of thin flower wire, but use sevaral thicknesses, which will have 
to be plaited. If the stalks are not brittle — they gene^y ace, however 
— ^there is no need to supply artificial ones. 

Next, take the masts and dip them in some coloured ink or dye. 
Choose a rich reddy-brown tint for some and a blackish brown for others. 
Then hang them up to drain and dry, for a day or two. 



At the end of this time, bind the wire stalks with strips of thin 
clinging material, to match the colour of the beech-masts, and make 
up the posies, each comprising seven or eight masts. Make the posies 
of masts all one colour or of assorted colours, as you please. If you 
care to brush some gold paint over a few specimens, they will look 
very smart, when bound up with the brown masts ; ' ut a whole posy 
of gilt masts seldom looks neat. 

A POSY OF BUTTONS 

Have you ever thought of making yourself an attractive button-hole 
of buttons ? It sounds rather funny, doesn't it, almost a tongue twister ? 
But the question is " Have you ? ” 

Go through the family store of odd buttons and pick out about a 
dozen bone ones — those with holes in them and no shanks. Then, 
thread a six inch length of flower wire through each, bring the ends 
together and give them a twist so that they cannot fall off. 

Now, dip each button in some well-stirred ceUulose paint, and hang 
them all on a line of string to dry, with a sheet of newspaper underneath. 
If you have chosen three or four bright colours and assemble about 
nine or ten buttons together of varied hues, they will make a charming 
posy for your buttonhole. 
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On drying, the buttons should be neatly arrange^ together, all the wires 
should be plaited into one stalk, when a sti^p ot blade tape will bind 
them neatly. 


POSIES MADE OF CLOTH 

Can you find some coloured pieces of doth ? Even small snippets 
will do, if you can get a few large pieces as well. Cut them up mto 
drdes with ordin^ edges, with wavy edges, with pointed edges, etc. 
Let ihost of the drdes be about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
but have a few larger and smaller ones, also. 

Now, begin to assemble the shapes. As a rule, put them in twos, 
a large one behind a small one, and stitch them together in the middle. 



When you have done a number in this way, assemble them, without 
any idea of geometrical or symmetrical design, and stitch them to a 
round of doth, with a scalloped edge and about 3 inches in diameter. 
In this simple manner, you can make some delightful posies for your 
buttonhole. 

The finest effects are obtained by keeping similar colours as far apart 
from each other as possible. 

KNITTING 

The same remarks may be made as to the selection of wools and 
needles, as are made in the Section on Crochet, p^e 85. The 
size of a piece of work, and the number of stitches required to be cast 
on, will depend largely on the tension at which you work, and you must 
vary the size of the needles you use according to your own manner of 
knitting, which may be either tightly or loosdy. 

^ TO CAST ON 

Leave free an end of wool long enough to work the number of stitches 
required, then make a loop on one needle. Hold the needle with the 
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right hand. Take the free end of wool in the left hand, and twist it 
round the left thumb, making a loop ; pass the point of the needle under 
this loop, and with the right hand, pass the wool (from the ball) round 
the point of the needle, and draw this through the loop on the left thumb, 
thus making a second loop on the right-hand needle. Draw up the 
free wool, not too tightly, thus tightening the loop on the needle. 



Cast on the next stitch by winding the free end of wool again round 
the left thumb and continue as before. Repeat until the required 
number of stitches has been cast on. 

PLAIN KNITTING OR GARTER STITCH 

Cast on the required number of stitches. Hold the needle containing 
the stit''he!, .vith the le^t hand, and with the right hand put the other 
needle, from the front, through the first stitch on the left-hand needle. 
Pass the free end of the wool round the point of the needle in the right 
hand, as in diagram, keeping the wool at the back of the work, and 
with the point of the needle draw the wool back through the stitch 
to the front. 

Keep this stitch on the right-hand needle, and from the left-hand 
needle slip the stitch through which you have worked. 

Continue with each stitch in this manner, tmtil all have been passed 
from the left-hand needle to the right-hand needle. The next row is 
worked in just the same way, but first change the needles, so that the 
right-hand one, holding the stitches, is now held in the left hand, while 
the left-hand one is used by the right liand to knit t* row. 

PURL KNITTING 

Cast on the required number of stitches and hold the needle containing 
them in the left hand as for plain knitting. Keep the wool at the front 



of the work. Put the point of the right-hand needle through the first 
stitch on the left-hand needle, but pass it from the back of the loop 
to the front, not from front to back as in plain knitting. Pass the wool 
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round the point of the right-hand needle, and bring it under and to the 
front again ; draw the wool through the stitch on the left-hand needle 
to the back of the work, and keep the stitch so made on the right-hand 
needle, while you slip the stitch through which you have worked from 
the left-hand needle. Continue in this way with each stitch until all 
are passed from the left to the right-hand needle. 

TO MAKE A STITCH IN KNITTING 

It is sometimes necessary to increase the number of stitches on a 
needle — this is done by making an extra stitch at intervals. To do this, 
bring the wool forward between the needles and wind it once round the 
right-hand needle, making a loop. Knit the next stitch as usual, and 
continue to the end of the row. When this loop is reached in the next 
row, it must be treated as a stitch and knitted into, thus adding one 
to the number of stitches on the needles. 

TO SLIP A STITCH IN KNITTING 

Put the right-hand needle into the stitch which is to be knitted next, 
but instead of knitting it, slip it from the left-hand needle to the 
right-hand. 


STOCKING STITCH IN KNITTING 

This is the form of knitting most frequently used for coats, sweaters, 
etc. All the stitches on the right side of the work are plain knitting, 
and all those on the back are purl. 

- If you are making a circular piece of work on four needles, such as 
socks, stockings and some kinds of jumpers, you have only to work plain 



knitting all the time. But if you are working with two needles, and 
it is necessary to turn the work at the end of each row, then the rows 
must be worked alternately plain and purl. This gives the all-plain- 
knitting effect on the right side of the work, and all-purl on the wrong 
side. If you look at the inside of a plain stocking, you will see that 
every row is purl stitch. 

MOSS STITCH IN KNITTING 

This consists of and purl stitches alternately. Knit the' first 
row with I pl^, I purl, to the end of the row ; turn and start the next 
row with the same stitch, as the last one of the previous row ; that is, 
if the last stitch was a puii, on the right side, then the first stitch of 
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the next row must be worked as a purl on the wrong side, the next one 
plain, and so on to the end of the row. Work each row in the same 
way. This produces the alternate i plain, i purl pattern in the up and 
down way of the knitting, as well as in the horizontal way. 

GRAFTING IN KNITTING 

Grafting is used when it is necessary to join two pieces of knitting, 
and it is desirable that there should be no seam where the join is made. 

The stitches must be divided equally on two needles; place the needles 
together so that the end of the wool is at the tight end of the back needle, 
and hold them both with the left hand. Thread the end of the wool 
through a bodkin or a blunt large-eyed needle. Pass the needle through 
the first loop on the front needle, as if to knit one purl, but do not slip 
the stitch from the knitting needle ; draw the wool through this stitch, 
then pass the bodkin through the first stitch on the back needle, as 
if to knit plain, but do not shp the stitch from the knitting needle — 
draw the wool light through. 



Now pass the bodkin througn the first stitch on the front needle, 
as in plain knitting, and slip it from the knitting needle, drawing the 
wool through at the same time ; pass the bodkin through the next 
stitch as for purl, but do not slip the stitch from the knitting needle, 
only draw the wool through it. Purl the first stitch from the back needle, 
and draw the wool through at the same time, then knit the next stitch 
on the back needle plain, drawing the wool through but not slipping 
the stitch from the needle. 

Return to the front needle and knit the next stitch off it, purl the 
next and leave it on ; purl the next siuch from th' back needle and 
knit the next one, leaving it on. Continue in this /ray until all the 
stitches have been worked off both needles, then fasten off securely. 
You will find that the two edges of knitting have been joined invisibly 
and there is no thickness, as would be caused if the two edges were 
sewn together. The stitches at the toe of a sock should always be 
grafted. 

A BONNET FOR A BABY OR A LARGE DOLL 

Work this bonnet m garter stitch or plain knitting. If it is required 
for a baby, the piece of knitting, when finished, should measure about 
13 inches long and 10 or 12 inches deep. To make sure of a good fit, 
measure the doll or baby round the fa^ and again from the forehead 
to the extreme back of the head. For a baby, add 2 inches to the 
back-to-front measurement — tins allows a portion of the front of the 
boimet to be turned back from the face. 
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You will not need mote than two ounces of two-ply vest wool for 
a baby, and probably you will be able to manage with less than that 
quantity. Use bone needles No. 8. If needles and wool of these sizes 
are used, you may assume that seven stitches will measure i inch, and 
from this you may estimate the number of stitches needed to be cast on. 

Begin at the front of the bonnet and cast on the number of stitches 
required according to the face measurement. Now knit backwards 
and forwards in plain knitting until you have made the work 2 inches 
deeper than the measurement from the b<ick to the front of the head ; 
there is no shaping to be done. When the size required ha-s been 
completed, cast off the stitches and break off the wool. 

The next thing is to sew up the back. Take a length of wool, thread 
it into a bodkin and run it along the edge where you cast off. Draw 
up this wool so that the work is gathered a little, but be careful not 
to draw it so tightly that it becomes bunchy. Now place the two comers 
together, find the middle of the back, and sew these two gathered portions 
together, from the comets to the middle, arranging the gathers as 
smoothly as possible ; finish off neatly and flat. Choose some b6b6 
ribbon to match the bonnet, thread it into a bodkin, run it in and out 
round the bottom of the bonnet. 

Be careful to turn back the fronts so that the bonnet measures the 
right size from the back before you thread it with ribbon. This must 
be threaded in and out at equal distances all round the sides, while 
at each end of the tiuned back portions of the front, it must be passed 
through the two thicknesses of knitting, so that the fronts are kept 
in position. Cut the ribbon, leaving a long end at each comer of the 
front, to tie under the chin. Stitch the ribbon in place at the back so 
that it will not be drawn out accidentally. 

A KNITTED COAT FOR A DOLL OR A BABY 

If this coat is intended to be worn with the bonnet, described under 
the heading A Bonnet for a Baby or a Large Doll, it must be worked in 
garter stitch, to match.. But if preferred, it may be worked in stocking 
stitch. 

The diagram is intended to fit a medium sized baby of one year; 
if you measure your doll or baby, you will be able to estimate what 
alterations to make. The length across the back, length of sleeve, and 
the height from hem to neck will be the measiurements needed. The 
diagram shows average proportions which must be increased or reduced 
as needed. As in the bonnet, you can assume that seven stitches measure 
one inch ; this wiU help you to know how many stitches to cast on. 

Start at the lower edge of the back (A, B) and cast on 84 stitches, 
if you are keeping to the size of the diagram. Knit garter stitch for 
7} inches. Now you must cast on for the sleeves. When you have 
Knitted to the end of a row, do not break off the wool, but cast on as 
many stitches as will be needed for the length of the sleeve, probably 
66 or 70. Turn tlK work and knit back over the cast on stitches, 
ennHnne right acToss the back, and cast on an equal number of stitches 
for the other rieeve ; turn the work and knit back to the other wrist. 
Work garter stitch for 3^ inches. 

It is now necessary to leave a space for the neck. Count the total 
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number of stitdies on the needle, deduct 30 for the neck and divide 
the restdt by two. If you started with 84 and added 70 for each sleeve, 
the total on the needle will be 224. When you have deducted 30 for 
the neck, 194 will be left ; halve this and you have 97. 

This is the way to make the neck hole; knit the first 97 stitches 
on to a spare needle and keep them on it until the^ are needed again ; 
cast ofi me next 30 stitches for the neck, and knit the remaining 97. 
Turn the work and knit back to the neck. Cast on 20, and knit garter 
stitch on these (97+20) for 3^ inches. You have now finished one 
sleeve. Cast ofi the stitches which you added for the sleeve, then knit 
on the remainder for 7^ inches — ^that is, to the front bottom edge of the 
coat. Cast ofi all these stitches, and leave several inches of wool free, 
after you have broken it ofi. 

For the other side of the ^nt, cast on 20 stitches to one of the needles, 
and then, from the spare neecUe, knit the 97 stitches, adding them to 
the 20 which you have cast on. On these knit garter stitch for 3^ inches, 
for the second sleeve. Now cast ofi the 70 stitches which were added 



for the sleeve and knit garter stitch for 7} inches on r remainder, and 
then cast ofi. 

The cufis must now be made. Pick up the stitches on the lower 
edge of the sleeve and knit about or 2 inches of moss stitch. Do 
this on both sleeves and cast ofi. 

Before joining up the seams, press the coat on the wrong side, with 
a damp cloth between it and the iron. Sew up each sleeve seam on 
the wrong side, and continue down the under aim to the lower edge 
of the coat. 

On each sleeve turn back the portions which you have knitted at 
the wrists, to act as cufis. 

Finish ofi by crocheting a simple edging round the neck, fronts, lower 
edge and cufis. This may be made by working one double crochet, 
one chain, one double crochet, one chain, and so on, all round, for the 
first row. In the second, make three trebles into every second space 
between two double crochets. For these stitches, see section for Crochet. 
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Thread some narrow ribbon through the edging round the neck and 
leave the ends long enough to tie. 

PASSE-PARTOUT FRAMING 

Many delightful pictures may be obtained at no cost whatever, since 
covert of price lists, magazine covers, book wrappers, and other adver- 
tising matter often attain a high artistic level. If the walls of your 

bedroom are bare of pictures, why not frame 
some of these covers and wrappers? The 
work may be dmtc the passe-partoul 
method easily and cheaply. 

This method consists in pasting a picture 
on a suitable card, placing a sheet of glass 
over it, and binding the two together by 
means of gummed strips of paper. The glass 
may, of course, be purchased in the ordinary 
way at the local glazier’s, but we have a 
sixpf^nny glass-cutter with which we shape 
odd pieces of glass left over from window- 
mending jobs. The binding strips are sold 
in rolls by photographic dealers. Various 
colours can be procured. Gold is useful for 
most coloured pictures which are bright and 
vivid. Slate and grey go well with pictures 
delicately tinted ; while black suits almost 
any print. 

The binding is, perhaps, a little fidgety, 
but, until the art is acquired, we shall find 
that three clips will hold the card, picture, 
and glass together while we are binding the fourth side. Do not wet 
the gummed side of the strips too freely ; in fact, we prefer to coat them 
with photo-mountant rather than water. 

Hang the pictures by means of a loop of thin string, or in the case 
of tiny pictures, of fine white cotton. Place the loop exactly in the 
centre of the top edge of the back. To find the centre, mark off the 
width of the back on a sheet of paper and fold it. This will give the 
length of half the back. 

Small pictures may often be improved by mounting them on large 
white or grey sheets, which, in turn, are fixed to cards of the same size. 
When this is done, see that the margins at the sides are equal, that the 
space at the top is equal to or more than the sides, and that the 
bottom is obviously greater than the three other spaces. 

A PORTABLE WRITING OUTFIT 

Have you an old attach^ case which has grown shabby, and the lock, 
probably gone wrong ? If so, you might like to transform it into this 
portable writing outfit. 

You will see from the illustration how the inside has to be fitted. 
There is a partition, behind which notepaper, envelopes, post-cards, 
and other every-day necessities are stored. In the front of the partition 
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two or three p«drs of loops are placed, to carry pencils, a fountain pen, 
etc. In addition, there is plenty of extra space for whatever other 
fittings and gad^ts you consider necessary. The front flap is a blotting 
pad, when opened out. 

In the illustration, the sides have been cut, so that they taper. This 
IS merely done for effect and is not necessary. If you decide to trim 
your case in the same way, you must remember that the opening flap 
will, then, be too short to reach up to the edge that carries the handle. 



It must either be replaced by a flap slightly longer, or a strip of card 
may be glued along the sloping edge, at the top, to meet it. 

Instead of a lock, the two ends of a neat strap are used ; one end 
is stitched bekw the handle, and the other on the edge of the flap. 

You will cover all the outer faces and the inside, including the partition, 
with some pretty cretonne, or, failing this, a smart wallpaper. Cretonne, 
it may be said, can be stuck with liquid glue, so long as a short time 
elapses between the spreading and the fixing. 


PICTORIAL LETTER WRITIN > 

Have you ever tried your hand at making a pictorial message ? The 
game is quite easy if you can draw passably. Perhaps you have not 
quite grasped the idea. It is this : instead of writing words in the 
usual way, you draw pictures to represent the things you have to say. 
For instance, let us suppose that your message starts with the words 
" I hear you are not well." First you draw an eye. Then after a little 
space you print the letter H touching an ear. Following another short 
space comes a yew tree, or, if that is too hard to draw, the letter U 
standing by itself will do quite well. Next comes, in its proj^r seeing, 
the letter R, followed by a piece of string with a big knot in it. Lastly, 
a tiny well with the necessary top to it is drawn. This completes the 
short remark we selected above ; but, •'^f course, you will continue to 
much greater length. 

Two cautions : spaces should separate each word, so that it is obvious 
where one beg^ and ends ; do not use more letters than you can help. 
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A USEFUL PENWIPER 

Cut the lengths of black wool to reach from the tip of the head to 
the lowest part of the feet. Tie up the body first, uen slip through 
the chest the hank of wool serving for the arms. Tie the head, legs, 
etc., and sew on black boot buttons for the eyes. Make the mouth 
of white wool. 




A Useful Penwiper 


An Everlasting Calendar 


AN EVERLASTING CALENDAR 

Cut a circular card of, we will say, 6 inches in diameter. Lightly 
pencil the horizontal diameter. In the half of this diameter to the 
left of the centre, cut three circular holes, each about half an inch 
across. Make the first one, half an inch from the edge ; the second, 
an inch and a quarter from the edge, and the third, two inches fixnn 
the edge. 

Now cut cards of the following diameters, (a) two and a (quarter inches, 
(b) three and three-quarter inches, (c) five and a half inches. Place 
all the cards together in the following order, the six inch card on top 
and then a, b and c. Put a paper fastener through the centre of them 
aU, and run it round a few times so that the holes are circular. 

Through the holes in the top card, you can now see little portions 
of 0, b and c. Takk first of aU the card we have called c. You can see 
a piece of it through the outer hole. In that sp^, neatly print the 
figure X. Now, twist the drcle so that one just disappears, tnen print 
the figure 2. Next, twi&t the circle so that the two disappears, then 
print the figure 3. Continue in this way up to 3X. 
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Turn now to the card we have called b. You can see a small portion 
of it throuf^ the second hole. In that space, write " Jan." Then 
turn it on and in the blank space so obtained write " Feb." Follow 
with all the months of the year. 

In the third hole, which bdongs to card a, write the days of the week, 
from Sunday to Saturday — ^you can put Sun., Mon., Tues., and so on. 

You now have a useful perpetual calendar. On the unused area 
of the top card, draw and pamt some striking design, so that your 
contrivance is not only useful but ornamental as well. 

A POSTCARD CASE 

Everybody bas to use postcards fairly frequently ; accordingly, a case 
in wU(m to keep supplies is a handv thing to have. To mdce such a 
case is not difficult. First, you will want two pieces of stout card, a 
trifle larger than an ordinary postcard, which is 5^ by 3} inches. Thus, 
the two stout cards should tw about 5} by 3| inches. 

The next thing is to select a nice piece of silk or cretoime such as is 
used for covering chairs and cushions. Place the two cards with the 
short sides together, but with a space of inches separating them, both 
back and front, turn in the edges and sew up. It is advisable to run 
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two rows of stitches where the cards end off, so that they cannot slip 
towards each other. 

Now fold the contrivance in halves, 'ind, when yov have the outer 
points exactly over each other, press along the hinge w • .h a vrarm iron. 

The cover of the case is now made, but you still have to fashion the 
pocket. Take another piece of the silk or cretonne, about 4 inches 
square, turn in the edges and sew round three sides, and fix them to the 
inner face of one of the cover-flaps. This finishes the work. 

Be careful to make the pocket sufficiently large to take a stack of 
about 25 cards, so do not put the material on too tightly. A good 
jflan is to fit the pocket with some cards in position. 

MAKING CHRISTMAS CARDS 

There are dozens of ways of making splendid Christmas cards. Do 
not think that if you set to work and them yourself, people mil look 
upon them as nuuceshift articles. Thw will know that smu took a good 
deal of trouble over them, and they wiU value them all the more. Also, 
you will save money 1^ turning out your own cards. 
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Probably the best way to begin will be to procure a sheet of stout 
drawing papa*. A two-penny sheet will serve lor about a dozen cards. 
Now think of the envelopes that are at your disposal. It is no good 
making odd sized cards that will not fit any envelopes on earth. When 
you have decided this matter, begin to cut up some, not a lot, of the 
^per. The way to do it is to fold it and then cut with a paper knife. 
The slightly rough edge will appear as if it is deckled. Single sheets do 
not, as a rule, look well, but a folded sheet is usually satisfactory. There- 
fore cut your paper to twice the required size and then fold it. On the 



first page, do the ornamental pari, and on the third print the wording. 
Leave pages two and four blank. 

Now, what are we to select by way of ornamentation for the front 
page ? All sorts of ideas wiU probably occur to you. You may have 
kept the bert of last year's cards. \^y not get ideas from them ? 
Or, look at wme of the advertisements in the high-class magazines ? 
Little di»gign.«> or pictures form part of the announcements, and numy 
will do admirably for your purpose. If you have an album in whida 
your friends have done things, look through it and see if you can get 
an idea or two from their efforts. There is no doubt that, with a. little 
thought, you will be able to draw up two or three really useful schemes. 
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More will be unnecessary, because there is no reason why many of the 
cards should not be alike. 

If you decide on doing say six cards all alike, we should certainly 
advise you to trace the outline of all but the first. And, here is another 
tip. Most of your pictorial attempts will be enclosed in a rectangular 
frame. Cut a post-card to the exact size of the frame, then place the 
card just where you want the rectangle, and pencil guide lines around 
its edge. You can do a dozen frames accurately in five minutes in this 
way ; but they would take considerably longer if each one had to be 
measured individually. 

Roughly speaking, the chosen design will take one of three forms. 
The first will be a water-colour drawing, the second a pen and ink sketch, 
and the third a combination of the two fonner types. The first should 
only be attempted if you are good at this class of work. You must 
know how to put colours on without streaks, how to blend colours, and 
how to avoid going over the edges with the paint. It is not a very easy 
business, and you will have to be something of an artist. 

The second class of work is easier. You can usually trace the outlines 
^d ink them in after. Never use ordinary writing ink ; it looks poor 
and shabby for sketches. Indian ink gives a much better effect. Have 
an ordinary nib for the heavy lines, and a fine mapping pen for the 
lighter ones. If all the work is done with a thick nib, it will look clumsy. 

The third class, where sketching is combined with colour work, is 
perhaps the most effective of all. In this case, use Indian ink, as before, 
but see ihat it is fixcu ink. It costs no more and it will not run. 
Remember that washes of colour should never be put on top of large 
patches of ink, but it will not matter if colour is painted over fine ink lines. 

We have given three specimen cards among the illustrations. The 
first is easily dor.e. In black, it does not perhaps appear very effective, 
but if the printing is black, the leaves and pot are green, and the berries 
red, then it becomes quite smart. Of course, you can alter the wording 
to suit your individual friends, and there need be nothing written on 
the third page. 

The second illustration is just a funny little sketch of a cheeky nature. 
Do the mistletoe in green, the face and wording in bla^'k, but just touch 
up the cheeks in red. 

The third illustration shows the three wise men. a' is a silhouette 
picture, and, let it be said, silhouettes are very easy to do, as a mistake 
in a line can usually be rectified withrait showing. This design looks 
very effective, if the dark clouds in the sky are done in a heavy grey-blue 
and the lighter clouds in grey. Just over the buildings, the grey should 
merge into a golden hue. 

Do not forget, when posting your cards, that you can send them at the 
cheap rate only if the flap of the envelope is tucked in Instead of sealed 
down. Otherwise you will have to pay the same postage as for an 
ordinary letter. 

A CHRISTMAS TREE 

Christmas only comes once a year, unfortunately, but if the weather 
is cold or rainy and you must play indOt/fs, why not have a Christmas 
tree ? Get a piece of cardboard al^ut i8 inches high and 9 inches wide. 
An old cardboard box lying empty and discarded in the attic will suit 
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nicely. Draw on it in pencil the outline of a tree in a pot, something 
like the one in the diagram. Colour the tree a vivid green and the pot 
a jolly pillar-box red, and then cut out the shape. Our tree must stand 
up, so shape out another i»ece of card, as ^own in B, and fix it behind 
the pot by means of two small paper dira. 

Now a tree is not a Christmas tree until it is loaded with toys, so we 
must lose no time in hanging all sorts of attractive things on our tree. 
But how and what ? Get a ^eet of white paper, and on it draw, colour 
and cut out some tiny dolls, balls, cradcers, boxes of tin trains, boxes of 
sweets, stockings, books, and miniature pictures of the presents you had 



last year. When cutting out the things, leave a little white tab at the 
top of eadi, a quarter of an inch wide and an inch long. Now make a 
number of little slits all over the tree, half an inch wide. All that now 
remains is to push the tabs into the slits, and your tree becomes gaily 
decorated with all manner of Christmas presents in miniature. 

DECORATING CANDLES 

There has been a peat vogue, in recent years, for decorated candles. 
They add an attractive note to the supper-table, when a little party is 
being given, to the bedroom mantelpiece and dressing->table, and the 
uses to wldch thq( are put in churches diould not be overlooked. 

There is nothing dfficult about transforming an ordina^ cheap candle 
into one of rare beauty. For preference, sdect one of fair length, as the 
diort spedmens do not du>w ofi your decorative work to the best 
advantage. 
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First, ludd the candle by the wick and give it an even coat of spirit 
varnish. This will dry in a short time. Then, follow with a coat of 
white of egg, to which has been added about half as much warm water. 
Next, paint those parts of the design that are intended to be gilt with 
gold-size and, when it has become tacl^, cover over with gold leaf, by 
dabb^ it on. Then, leave the work for twenty-four hours ; at the end 
of this time, the other colours may be worked up. 

Note that if gold-paint instead of gold-leaf is used, you may omit the 
application of gold-size. Also, if gold does not enter into the scheme 
of decoration, the candle should m varnished as already mentioned, 
but the coat of egg-water is not given. 

The colours needed for candle-painting aie ground in oils, such as 
dealers of artists’ materials sell in small tubes. They should be mixed 



with copal varnish rather than turpentine to thin them to a proper 
working consistency. When the paints have dried, it is advisable, 
though not necessary, to give them a covering of mastic varnish. When 
this IS hard, they are then ready for use. 

The paints may be applied in any manner that appears convenient, 
but we have found that, % propping up the tip of the candle on a small 
cushion or a heap of rags and letting the far end rest on the table, the 
candle assumes a convenient angle at which to work. A bridge for 
supporting the hand is, then, erected over the candle This is formed 
by two stacks of books or boxes, with a strip of wood a' iss them. (See 
the diagram.) 

Probably, you will have your own ideas as to what is a suitable design 
for a first attempt. Perhaps we may say that spiial bands of colour 
look very neat and are not at all difficult to do well. 


PAPER HATS 

Lots of fun can be had out of paper hats. If you want to make a 
few for a i)arty, or, may be, for your little regiment of make-believe 
soldiers, this is the vray to do it. 

Get some large sheets of paper. Newspaper is hardly stout enough ; 
brown paper is much better ; but why .ot hunt out some £(ay-coloured 
papers-^eds, blues, greens, etc. ? Let each sheet be not quite square- 
say a quarter more one side than the other, as Diagran A. Now fold 
as follows: 
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(i) Halve the long edges and 
double the paper over so that 
the crease joins the two half- 
way points, as Diagram B. 

(a) Bend over the two upper 
comers so that they meet down 
the middle, as Diagram C. 

(3) Fold the lower edges so 
that they double over the tri- 
angular top, one at the front 
and one at the back, as 
Diagr!)T,< D. The hat can now 
be opened out and worn. 

It makes a nice addition if 
the hats are ornamented by 
having coloured rosettes or 
other gay decorations pasted 
on to them. The rosette shown 
in Diagram E not only serves 
as a splendid ornamentation, 
but it helps to keep the hat 
from coming undone. 

A LUGGAGE LABEL 

A waterproof luggage label is a necessity for the globe-trotter, being 
far more secure and much neater than the paper variety. 

To make one of these labels, cut two rectangles of American cloth, 
each about 4 by 2^ inches. If your cases are green, purple, plum- 
coloured, etc., choose cloth to match ; otherwise, use black material. 
Then take the two pieces, round off two adjacent comers and cut a 
triangle off each of the other two comers. The diagram shows exactly 
what is required. 

When this is done, make a slit in each piece of the cloth, as shovm 
at A, and a large rectangle in one piece only, as shown at B. 

The next step is to Wnd the two panels together. This is done by 
piercing small holes with a fine awl and sewing through them with strong 
carpet thread. Note, however, that the two pieces of American cloth 
must not be rompletely closed up by the sewing. A gap should be left 
for the insertion of a stout card, bearing the name and address. There- 
fore, begin where the upper cross indicates, work to the right and go 
round the edges to the lower cross. For the sake of appearance, you 
may continue the stitching from the lower cross to the upper one, but 
only bind the edges of the top piece of cloth, the one that serves as 
the face side of the label. 

The last step is to obtain a small buckle, to cut a strap of thin leather, 
about 8 inches long— a piece of an old watch-strap will do nicely — and 
to thread it through the two slots marked A ; then, to fit one end of the 
strap over the slu^ of the buckle and sew the two thicknesses togetlw. 
The rest of the fitting Is too obvious to need any further description. ' 

If possible, secure a shset of the transparent material, such as is used 
in season-ticket cases, and let it lie on top of the card, bearing the nami. 
and address, so that it acta as a protection against wet and rain. 
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It may be added that much the best material we know of for the 
label itself, that is the white strip on which the name and address is 
written, is a piece cut out of an old stiff white collar. Probably, your 
father or your brother can supply you with one or two collars which 
have come back from the laundry in such a condition that they are past 
wearing. Instead of throwing them away, they will be just the thing 
for your purpose. 

A •’•PAVELLFR’S WASHING COMPENDIUM 

The worst of travelling, especially by train or car, is that one becomes 
dirty so quickly, and, once the feeling of being untidy and begrimed is 
experienced, it is “good-bye” to comfort, until an opportunity to 
wash occurs. 

With a washing compendium in your pocket, there is seldom any 
need to feel dirty, because water can be, usually, obtained, and the 
compendium supplies all the other requisites. 

This little outfit consists of (i) a towel, which rolls up into a small space, 
(z) a miniature cake of soap, wrapped in a cover of waterproof sheeting, 
(3) a small face-glove, (4) a pocket-comb, and (5) a tiny mirror. 

These items are arranged as follows : the towel is fciJed into three or 
four, making a long strip, about 5 inches wide. Then e other articles 
are placed within the folds, as the strip is rolled up. In this manner 
the whole equipment takes up very little space, but, naturally, it requires 
some outer covering. This can be made from a choice of materials, such 
as a piece of waterproof, glazed American cloth, or thin supple leather, 
lined with waterproof. 

We will describe, here, how to make this compendium case of leather, 
lined with waterproof, leaving you to recognise for yourself how to set 
about the work, if you decide on the easier plan of using a single thick- 
ness of American cloth or waterproof sheeting. 

Seek out a piece of leather, 12 inches long and 6 inches wide, and a 
piece of thin waterproof sheeting of the same dimensions. Place the 
leather flat on the work-table, face side down, and the sheeting on top 
of it, face side up. Then fold over the two thicknesses to the extent of 
four inches and sew along two parallel sides. When making the stiti^es, 
be ve^ careful to see that they take in the sheeting as well as the leather. 
In this way, the pocket is fonned. 
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AU that U necessary to do to the flap is to turn in the raw edges oi 
the waterproof, and to sew, neatly, around the three edges of the two 
thicknesses. The leather may be left with a raw edge, if it has 
carefully cut in the first plaM. 

One or two little matters remain for consideration. The edge of the 
pouch must be sewn, in order to join the sheeting to the leather. Also, 
some peoifle wiQ prefer to make the stitches where they will be out of 
sight. T^ will be especially the case when American aoth or a single 
piece' of watoproof is used. For this, the material must be folded in a 
contrary sense to that mentioned above; thm the pouch is turned 
inside out when it has been sewn. 

Some form of fastening arrangement is uce<i(d. Press-studs will, 
naturally, suggest themselves, but as the contents of the bi^ are of a 
soft pliant nature, it is not an easy matter to snap them. In this case, 
therefore, it will be better to sew an elastic loop at the back of the bag, 
and by stretching it slightly, it can be made to slip entirely round the 
pouch and close it effectivdy. 

The washing compendium makes an admirable birthday gift for a 
Mend, and it will sell well at a bazaar. If three or four are made of the 
same materials, it is possible to average out the cost of «ich at about 
one and six to two shillings, including the contents, and they would sell 
readily at three-and-six or four shillings. 


USEFUL FANCY 
CASES 

These illustrations offer 
some useful suggestions for 
pocket cases and book 
covers of a fancy nature. 

They are easy to make 
and are constructed with 
odd pieces of material such 
as are found in almost 
every home. For stick^ 
the materials, any thick 
paste or tube adue is ad- 
vised. 
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A BOTTLE-WRAP FOR TRAVELLERS 

When you pack your week-end bag, there are always two or three 
bottles tlut have to be stowed carefully where they are least likely to be 
broken. As a matter of fact, they are a nuisance ; but they are, never- 
theless, necessary and cannot be left out, so in they must go. 

Here is a very brainy idea. It enables you to cany a bottle without 
any fear of breakage and it is very easy to make. Moreover, it is pretty, 
and gives a neat appearance to your belongings. 
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Take a strip of corrugated paper, 12 by 9 inches, place it on a dainty 
piece of cretoime, 19 by 19 indies, fold over the cretonne and sew all 
round the edges. To make this quite dear, r“fer to the diagram. There 
you will see that the final shape measures 18 inches long by 9 inches 
wide. Two-thirds of its length are composed of corrugated paper, 
sandwiched between two thicknesses of cretoime, while the r emain in g 
third is merely a double thickness of cretonne, without any corrugated 


The next step is to sew on two flaps of the same cretonne, double 
thicjmess, in the positions indicated in the diagram, and to fix a length 
of ribbon, as shown at A and B. Finally, two more strips of ribbon 
are sewn at C and D. 

To use this sensible contrivance, place the bottle on the main strip of 
the oivelope, lengthwise between the two flaps; then, fold over the 
flaps and tie A and B in a bow. Roll up the envdope, commencing at 
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the left and proceeding to the right. When it is all wound round the 
bottle, tie the ribbons, C and D. 

The dimensions given here are suitable for a medicine bottle, or any 
other bottle of approximately the same size. 

A little while ago, we made a number of articles for a bazaar. Half 
'a dozen of these bottle-wraps were among the items. They were all 
sold within ten minutes of the opening. So if you want a good notion 
for your next sale of work or bazaar are advise you to remember this 
useful contrivance. 

SLIPPERS MADE OF FELT 

Felt is a very cosy material for bedroom slippers. If you would like 
to make a pair of these useful articles, first purchase two fleecy-covered 
soles for tmeepence or sixpence, but get them a size larger than the 
shoe usually worn. Then build up the slippers around them. 

We have drawn a slipper, as a guide, but any slight deviation from 
the shape may be easily made, if desired. Two inset drawings show 



how the front panel is to be formed, and, similarly, with the portion 
that runs from the inste'p, round the back of the heel to the other side. 
To shape these pieces, fold the material and cut two thicknesses in one. 
For the purpose, select some gay-coloured felt, but do not have it too 
heavy. 

In building up the slippers, begin at the toe and work both ways from 
it. When the front panel is attached, turn to the side piece and sew 
that, first to the hxmt panel and then to the sole. The seam down the 
instep is the only part that overlaps : nowhere else should the material 
be folded over, as it is too thick. All the raw edges are finished by an 
oversewn stitch. 

It is not possible to give the exact measurements for the various 
pieces, as shoes and slippers vary so much in size. Your best plan is to 
take one of your shoes, measure it, and make rii^ht extra allowances 
for stitching. If you have been too generous, it is always possible to 
trim away small pieces as you proceed. 

When the slippers have been built up, it is not a bad plan to decorate 
the fronts with ccdoured wools, or to sew on each a ahapra piece of some 
other brij^t materiaL 
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A PAPER DRINKING 
CUP 

Take a piece of grease- 
proof paper, about 8 inches 
square (Fig. i) and fold it 
along the diameter, so that it 
makes two triangles (see 
hgure 2). 

Then fold the left-hand side 
of the triangle, so that it 
resembles 3, and follow 

with the right-hand side of 
the triangle, making it like 
figure 4. Next, bend over 
the top points, to look like 
figure 5. There are two top 

¥ oints, one behind the other. 

hey are not folded over 
together, but away from each 
other, one on either side. 

Now, bulge the sides and 
you have a small drinking 
cup, which will prove very 
useful at picnics and at other 
makeshift meals. 



5 
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HOW TO MAKE THINGS 
IN RAFFIA 

The number and variety of things which may be made or embroidca^d 
with raffia is surprising. The work is easy and quick, and the matenaJs 
required are not expensive. A small girl need only save a little of her 
pocket-money for a week or two, then she can buy a few bundles of 
raffia and a small piece of canvas, and with it make a most channing 
present for her mother. A hat ornament, a needle-case, a shopping-bag, 
or a pochette, can all be made for less than two shillings. 

Several kinds of coloured raffia may be bought. The cheapest is in 
bundles which cost about two shillings a pound. It is usually necessary 
to wind this kind, and sometimes even to split it, as the widths are not 
regular. The most convenient way is to procure it in balls, at about 
threepence each. There is then no need to wind it, there is no waste 
and no muddle. 

It is impossible to avoid a mess when a large hank has to be sorted 
and wound ; and if it is not wound, but taken from the hank when 
required, it very soon becomes tangled. These small balls may be pur- 
chased at most oil and colour merchants, while larger balls of the same 
quality are usually to be obtained from art needlework ^ops. For 
very dainty work, it is advisable to buy artificial silk ra^ at a slightly 
higher cost. 

In addition to the raffia you will need a packet of chenille needles. 
These are rather like darning needles, but not so long, and have a very 
lame eye and a blimt point. 

The actual embroidery may be done on any canvas or straw articles 
which you may already possess, such as a plain waste paper basket, a 
canvas shopping bag or a coarse straw hat. 

If, however, you prefer to make something which is entirely your own 
handiwork, you will have to buy some canvas for making up and 
embroiden^. There are many degrees of coarseness to be obtained. 
A fine one is apt to split the threads of raffia, so it is advisable to avoid 
that variety ; a coarse one will requite more work in order to cover 
the threads satisfactorily. Therefore a medium one is best. It costs 
about 2S. 3d. a yard, but a quarter of a yard is sufficient for a pochette 
handbag ; so it is not expensive. 

It is possilde to buy the canvas shape for a handbag with a coloured 
design already printed on it. If you intend to use one of these, you 
will find it more expensive than buying the plain canvas which you cut 
out yourself ; but the actual working will be simpler, as the colours in 
the design will be a guide as to how th^ should be arranged, and you 
will therefore not be troubled with the question of working out a pattern 
or colour ^eme jmurself. 

A RAI^IA-EMBROIDERED NEEDLE CASE 

For this little case year will require a piece of canvas 4 inches 
by 6 indbes; some gcM paint; brightly cobured raffia of various 
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shades; ribbon, about z inch wide for binding the edges; a small 
piece of silk or wide ribbon for lining, and some white flanneL 
I Cut the canvas roughly to the above-mentioned dimensions, then 
paint it on both sides with the gilt paint, being careful not to miss the 
comers of the mesh of the canvas. When it has been allowed to dry 
thoroug^y, see that the edges are quite straight, and trim them, where 
necessary ; then fold it by placing the two shorter sides together. You 
now have a book-shaped cover. In the centre of one of the sides work 
a spray of small flowers and leaves, with the raffia. The petals of the 
flowers are formed by making one chain stitch for each petal ; make 
four or five to each flow^ and finish off the centre with a cluster of 
French knots of a contrasting colour. Leaves are represented by long 
straight stitches of gr^n raffia. Work several fiowers of various colours 
and a few leaves, arranging them in a spray or bunch. 



Place the ribbon or silk selected for the lining on the wrong side of the 
embroidered canvas and oversew it to the four sides. Bind these sides 
with the narrow ribbon, hemming along both its edges very -neatly. 

Cut two pieces of flannel rather smaller than the canvas, and scallop 
roimd the edges with a pair of scissors ; place these one above the other 
on the canvas, and stitch them all firmly together along the centre fold. 

You now have a little book, the pages being of flannel and the covers 
of gilt canvas. Stick a few pins and needles in these pages, and sew 
a short length of narrow ribbon to the centre of each edge, opposite the 
fold of the book ; these can be tied in a bow when the case is not in use. 

A RAFFIA SHOPPING BAG 

Perhaps you would like to make a bag entirely yourself, either for a 
present to somebody or in which to keep your shoes, or needlework. 
Why not make one entirely of raffia ? It win not be expensive and will 
not take long to make. 

You will need two pieces of canvas of the same size, one for each side 
of the bag ; several balls of brightly coloured raffia, a chenille needle, 
and smne material for lining. 
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flnt tof 1^ Sstidi oa tlie sise «id aibape txf the ba^ and then cut out 
the two aides. Mbar wcaic oat a simple assign, and with a pendl, lightly 
draw it on the canvas. You will find no trouble in keeping it rwular 
if you count the threads or spaces, while if wu restrict yourseU to 
scpiares, triangles or diamcmd shapes, yon will have no cufficulty in 
drawing and working a Mttem. 

The draign need not fill the whole piece of canvas ; a wide border of 
simple stitdhes might be worked for 3 or more inches round each e^e 
of the bag ; the centre ornament can take the form of a square or oblong, 
while the space between the border and design may be filled in with a 
fancy raffia stitch of a contrasting shade. 

The centre design must be worked first. For this choose your colours 
carefully, having first decided what shade to make the border and the 
sorround of fancy stitching. 



If the centre pattern is composed of squares, try to arrange th^n so 
thatithe strands m each adjacent square are worked in different directions, 
not parallel to each other. This ^ows up the pattern more. Adjacent 
triangles, also, should have their stitches perpendicular, not parallel, to 
each other. 

When you have worked a conspicuous design of a fair size, the 
surround may be added. A good idea is to work round and round the 
centre piece. Use a colour which will show up well against those already 
u^, and beginning at the top left-hand corner of the centre pattern, 
work a solid square over five or six threads of the canvas, malong the 
stitches vertical Count the number of sfKuxs you cover in this square, 
and make the same number of vertical stitdies, side 1^ side, as spaces 
covered, so that a square is formed. Next to this work another square, 
just the same size, but with the threads going horizontally ; wora the 
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fisft horinmtal stit<& frixa the last top hole of the previoos sqoere, and 
make the next from the hole beneath, and so on. 

Work altematdy vertical and horizontal squares all round the centre 
decoration. Surround this with two or three more bands of squares of 
the same size, using another colour if desired, or keeping the same colour 
throughout ; place a vertical square over a horizontal one, and vice versa. 
When enough of this surround has been done, the final border may be 
worked rig^t up to the outside edges of the canvas. Begin this, in another 
colour, at the top left-hand comer of the canvas, and make two vertical 
stitches, side by side, and of the same length, a space or two longer than 
those u^ for the solid squares of the surroimd. 

The next two stitches, of the same size as the first, are worked beside 
the first two, but start two spaces lower down. The next two begin on 
a level with the first two, the fourth two, level with the second two, 
and so on. The next row is worked in the same way, each pair of stitches 
starting from the spaces at the base of the corresponding two in the 
previous row. Continue in this way until you reach the top row of the 
surround, when the stitches must be shortened, if necessary, to fit. Work 
down each side of the centre pattern and continue along the base of it, 
shortening the stitches if necessary in the first row below the design ; 
continue until the bottom edge of the canvas is reached. Fill in all 
spaces which are left at the top and bottom rows, with short stitches. 

When the whole of this piece of canvas has been covered with rafiia, 
the othe' p..wC must be done also. Both sides may be exactly alike, if 
desired, or a slightly different pattern may be used for the centres. Also 
it may be varied by using the same pattern on both, but by arranging 
the colours differently. 

These sides being completed, it is now necessary to join them together. 
This is quite a simple matter. Turn in the brayed canvas all round, place 
the two pieces together, the wrong sides facing each other, but be careful 
that both the patterns are the right way up. Thread a chenille needle 
with raffia of a colour to tone with the rest of the bag — ^black, however, 
will look as well as any colour — and oversew them together with big 
stitches, working them as closely together as possible. Sew round the 
two sides and base of the bag, but not round the top. 

Now take the two pieces of lining material, either satM^m, silk or linen, 
place the right sides facing, and sew them together round the two sides 
and base ; then slip it inside the canvas bag, turn in the top edges neatly, 
and oversew it to the top edges of the canvas with the same shade of 
raffia as was used to join the sides. 

Take several strands of raffia of every shade that has been used, and 
make with them a thick plait to serve as a handle. Sew this very securely 
to each side of the bag, not quite at the ends of the plait, but an inch or 
two away. When you are sure that it is quite firmly attached, unravd 
the ends of the handle and bunch them to look like tassels. 

A WASTE-PAPER BASKET ORNAMENTED 
WITH RAFFIA 

A really handsome present suitable for a Qiristmas or birthday gift 
can be nutde colouring a plain waste-paper basket and decorating it 
with lafBa. 
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The baskets an not expoisive to buy ; they may be painted with hat 
dyes any colour you like, or. if you want a particularly ornate afto. a 
small bottle of gold paint, applied very cantolly with a fine toish, 
produce a most attractive basket. 

Allow plenty of time for the paint or dye to d^ thoroughly befon you 
begin to work with the rafSa. Decide what kind of design you woifid 
like to work. You may elect to use some of the patterns described 
elsewhen for other raffia articles, such as large daisies and long green 
leaves. These fiowers may be worked in any colour with contrasting 
colours for the centres. Or you may prefer to decorate the iNu^et with 
a bunch of several difierent kinds of fiowers. 

Lightly outline the design in pencil first, in order to see exactly how 
the fiowers and leaves should be arranged, and then work them. Large 
daisies (page 73) have already been drscribed. A difierent type of daisy 
may be miade by having a very much larger centre of brown or deep 



yellow, with the petals considerably shorter than those of the larger 
variety ; arrange these petals very close together and overlapping. 

A bunch of berries might also be introduced, to add a touch of scarlet ; 
also, a double rose could be made as follows : 

Arrange a small space to be filled in later for the centre and round this 
work three stitches to form a triangle. Start the next stitch belied 
one side of the triangle at the centre of it ; loop the raffia loosely round 
the point of the triangle and pass the needle down half-way behind the 
second side of the triaj^e. Do not draw these stitches tightly, but ease 
them a little so that the^ may look like turned back petak. Do two or 
three more layers, starting each mid-way behind the previous row and 
over-lap|fing them at the comers. When the rose is large enough, fill 
the sp^ at the < cntie with a tight mass of short yellow stitiffies or 
tiiw loops. 

The ornamentation may be arranged as a solid mass of Uooms at one 
side of the basket, or as a deep band going all round it a few inches fnm 
die top. 
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A DINNER MAT IN RAFFIA 

One of the first things to make with rafi^ is a table mat, suitable for 
putting hot dishes on. Cut out an oval of cardboard and remove a 
central oval, as shown in Diagnun A, p. 78. The edge of the cut-out part 
^ould be as nearly parallel as possible. Of course, 3mu will make the 
mat a little larger than the dishes with which it is to be used. Take a 
suitable shade of raffia, say green, red, or biscuit colour, and commence 
the wind^ as shown in Diagram A. Use a good long strip, because 
joins should be avoided as much as possible. Wind the matei^ tightly, 
or it will slip and look unbusiness-like. Always place each wind in su^ 
a position that it overlaps half of the previous wmd. This is necessary, 
because the raffia shrinks on drying, and, if the winds are laid side by 
side, there will be gaps when it is dry and the card support udll diow. 

V^en a strand of raffia is nearly fimshed, commence with a new strand 
on the underside, as shown in Diagram A, then finish the old strand and 
tuck the loose end under at least two tight strands. Diagram B shows 
the completed mat. 

After you have made an oval mat, you may care to make two or three 
round ones on the same lines. 

A SHOPPING BASKET IN COLOURED RUSH 

With' coloured rush, quite a number of useful articles can be contrived. 
In the /first case, long lengths of rush are made by plaiting three-ply 
strands, as described above. These are then taken and sewn into a 
suitable shape. If it is desired to make a shopping bag, sew the plaits 
into one large circle, 18 inches in diameter, and also two small ones, 
5 inches in diamet^. 

These three pieces are shaped into a b^ by taking the large circle and 
creasing it, as shown at E, and then fitting in a sm^ circle at each end, 
to 'provide the shape shown at F, in the illustration on page 78. 
Lengths of the plait are used for making the handles. 

All the sewing mentioned for this bag is done with thin twine. Many 
people use thread, but it is hardly strong enough. The stitches should 
be run through the material on the wrong <;ide and not uerely through 
the angles of the plait. In this way, they will hold wti. and they will 
not drag much. 

The colour scheme for such a bag as this offers a good deal of scope, 
if you are artistically inclined. Biscuit-coloured rush is, probably, the 
best kind to use, but rings and edgings of red, green and blue material 
will add a lively touch. They may be provided by working in plaits of 
appropriate colours at the correct point in the stitching. The correct 
point is, however, not at all easy to gauge, and we prefer to make op 
the whole body of the bag with biscuit rush, and then paint the rii^ 
we want, tinting with red or ^een ink, or a suitable blue hat dye. With 
a little care, and by not being over generous with the colours, very 
pleasing effects are obtained. 

A PIN-CUSHION IR RAFFIA 

TIds useful little article is made in exactly the same way as the 
serviette ring, just described ; but when the ring is complete, a cushion 
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is made to fit the ring. It is forced into the opening and stitched in 
position. Use soft rag for the stuffing of the cii^on and a nice piece 
of silk for the top covering. The top ^ould be plumped up into a dome 
^ape. 


A SERVIETTE RING IN RAFFIA 

Her^ is another pretty thing to make in raffia. Cut a ring, inches 
wide, from a cardboard tube or roll, and see that the edges are nice and 
smooth. Now begin the winding, as mentioned above, and continue 
until the cardboard is completely covered. Make each wind overlap a 
good deal, because the more it is lapped the fiatter will the material lie. 
ram C shows the finished ring. 



A variation of the method is provided by using plaited strands instead 
of flat ones. Take nine strands of the raffia, and, using three strands at a 
time,make a three-way plait (Fig.D). When a long length has been plaited 
tightly, flatten the len^ by pressing lightly with a cold iron. Then 
use the length for covering the cardboard ring. Overlap as much as 
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possible : but this is not so easy with the plaits as with the flat material. 
U the length is not long enough to cover the ring, more must be plaited 
on to it to make it sufficiently long. A new pUit would cause an imwanted 
join. As you will see. this meth^ allows you to use a variety of coloured 
strands, whidi will provide a pleasing effect. 

A WOOLLEN ENVELOPE-BAG 

You probably have stowed away somewhere a box full of brightly 
coloured wools and silks. 

With the aid of a piece of canvas — the kind which is used for raffia 
work — and a supply of material for working a pattern on it, a very 
pretty bag may be made. 

From your stock of wools and silks, select a quantity of the most 
pleasing colours, and on the canvas, work a section, in order to estimate 
the quantity of wool which will be required to cover the bag. By doing 
this you wiU be able to get an idea as to how much more of any specif 
colour you will require to buy ; or you may, perhaps, be lucky enough 
to have sufficient in hand. 

Many kinds of designs may be worked on this canvas, but personally, 
we prefer geometrical patterns or straight lines of bright colour. When 
the size of the bag has been decided on, and the canvas has been cut out 
to the desired size, turn in all the edges to a width of half an inch and 
tack them down. The last step in the decoration of the canvas is made 
by stitching a plain ed^ng over these tumed-in sides. But do not 
attempt this until ever}^hing else is done, as constant handling may 
spoil the appearance of the border before the rest of the work has been 
completed. 

A large-eyed, blunt-tipped needle, similar to those used for raffia work, 
is needed for working the wool. Thread a long strand into the needle 
and insert it through a hole at the top left-hand comer of the canvas, 
drawing it through from the underneath to the top. Do not start at the 
first row of holes below the turned in ed^, but at the third or fourth 
row down, according to the length of stitches required for the design 
you intend to work. 

When you have drawn the wool through to the rigb. side, pass the 
needle down again through the hole immediately below the turned in 
edge, and in a vertical line directly above the hole through wUch the 
wool was drawn up. Then miss one row of vertical holes and repeat the 
stitch, bring the needle from below to the right side through the 
hole in the third or fourth row from the edge, then pass the needle down- 
wards ag^ through the corresponding hole in the top row. Continue 
to do this until the further side of the bag is reached. 

Now with another shade of wool, fill in the gaps between each stitch 
of the first row in exactly the same wap, but instead of passing the wool 
up through the holes in the same horizontal lines as the first shade of 
wool, begin two holes down and draw the wool up through Uie second 
hole from the left and two holes below the first row ; then pass it (town 
again through the hole which is three at four vertically above; this 
leaves a sm^ space uncovered below the turned in edge ; t^ row of 
spaces must be filled in with another shade of wool. 

Start each row three or four holes below the pievions row and in a 
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contrasting colour ; continue until the entire piece of canvas has been 
covered. 

If it is desired to add a motif of some kind to the decoration, it ^ould 
be wwked on the portion of the canvas which is intended for the front 
flap of the bag. Fill this design in with a shade of wool which will show 
up well, before the background is worked. When, in filling in the back* 
ground, you eventually reach the design, you must g^uate your stitches 
round it so that they do not overlap the outlines of the motif. Start 
each row of background, as usual, and finish as usual, leaving gaps and 
shortening stitches when you come to the design. 

When all the canvas has been covered, it will be necessary to finish 
the edge all round. Select a wool of a shade whi^ will contrast well 
with the rest of the colour scheme, and starting at the left-hand comer 
of one edge, work over and over this double thickness of canvas. Pass 
the wool from the right side through to the underneath, working in the 
holes which actually touch the edges of the covering design. Do not 



miss any holes in the canvas, but work as closely as possible so that a 
firm tidy edge is produced. When a comer is reached, work several 
stitches over and over m each direction in order that the comers of the 
canvas may not peep through. The ornamentation of the bag will be 
omnpleted when all the four edges have been covered with wool. 

It is now necessary to line the bag. This is a simple matter ; from a 
piece of silk or velveteen cut a portion of exactly the same shape and 
size as the worked canvas ; tom m all the edges and hem them carefully 
to the sides of the decorated canvas, thus hiding all the knots and ends 
of wool. 

The bag, as it now is, merely appevs to be a flat oblong of material. 
Divide tms, along its greatest width, into three equal portions, turn the 
tet third over, so that the lining on each portion faces the other, and 
stitch the two sides of it neatly to the sides of the centre third, leave 
the last section free. This should be the flap, ornamented with a motif, 
if one has been added. The two sections which are sewn together form 
a pou<^, while the third portion is the flap, which may be merely folded 
over and left free, or, if preferred, it may be made to fasten by securing 
strong press stwls to the centre of the front edge, on the inside, and to 
t^ corresponding place in the part of the canvas wlUch forms the envelope. 
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A WARDROBE FOR YOUR BEDROOM 

We )iave often heard it said that girls cannot do carpentry ; but we 
do not agree mth this. Several of our acquaintances &ve made some 
very useful things. One of them recently constructed a wardrobe, and, 
as it appeared to be a par- 
ticularly complicated job, 
though, in reality, it was 

a uite simple — we jotted 
own the details and ofier 
them to other handy girls, 
who might like to make a 
similar wardrobe for them- 
selves. 

The diagram shows just 
what the cabinet looked 
Uke, and an examination of 
the various parts will save 
a good deal of verbal ex- 
planation. 

The height is 6 feet ; the 
width 2 \ feet, and the depth 
2 feet. The last two dimen- 
sions may h'»v« to be varied, 
so that the cabinet can stand 
in a particular recess. 

The four comer uprights 
are made of posts, 2| inches 
square, and the same wood 
serves for the various hori- 
zontal pieces of the frame 
work. 

It is advisable to make 
the two sides first; then 
to fix the four horizontal 
pieces that separate the two 
sides, and to follow by 
putting on the back, the 
top, and the floor. 

For the last three items, 
three-ply wood should be 
used and sheets of the same 
material serve for filling in 
the sides. 

Screws or nails that are driven in from the outside, and are likely to 
mow when the work is finished, are stmk below the surfiice, and the 
heads covered over with a dab of plastic wood. Thus, they are hidden 
from view. ' 

A fini^ of ^k oak stain was given ihihe case of the wardrobe udiich 
we have in mind, but paint or enamel are equally good. 

The door is made of a frame of 2 \ by 2 material, and filled in with 
a sheet of three-idy. It ia in making this part of the wardrobe that the 
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greatest difficulty will be ejq)erienced. and. 
lathw than smU the job, we suggest a 
rod should oe fixed tiffiere the opening 
comes, and a hanging curtain used 
of the door. That is, if the handy girl does 
not feel equal to making a good substantia] 
door. 

A LAVENDER STICK 

Here is an unusual variation of the 
ordinary lavender -t. 

Take 24 sjaigs of freshly gathered lavender 
and secure them in a tight bunch by winding 
strong sewing cotton round the top of the 
stalks, just below the blooms, so that all 
the heads are gathered together at the 
same level. Just below the cotton, bend up 
the stalks, taking care not to break them 
off, "o that they surround the heads. 

Take about 3 yards of soft purple b6b^ 
ribbon and gently thread it in and out 
among the stalks, starting at the bend of 
the stalks and winding it round so that the 
whole head is encased in a kind of lattice 
made of the stalks and ribbon. Draw the 
ribbon tightly as you proceed. Cut the 
stalks to an even length and wind the 
ribbon firmly round them to keep them 
together. When the end of the stalks is 
reached, fasten the ribbon securely and tie 
in a neat bow. 

PRETTY BOXES AND HOW 
TO STORE THEM 

If we had a dozen wardrobes and chests 
of drawers, we believe that there would 
always be an overflow of things which 
would have to be kept in large, shallow 
dress boxes. In fact, it seems that such 
boxes are indispensable. 

That part having been explained, the next thing is to determine how 
the boxes are to be stored. To pile than up in a comer of the bedroom 
is to court untidiness, so this is what we have done. Fortunately for us, 
there is a recess in our bedroom which previously, was only tenanted 
by a chair. chair was moved away and we took two pieces of wood, 
3 feet high and as wide as the depth of the recess. 

The wood was pufb fiat on the concrete floor of the back yard and 
narrow strips, x inch square in section, were nailed horizontaUy across 
it, with roughly 7 inches between them. Having done this, the two 
pieces were taken to the.recess in the bedroom, stood close up against 
the wall, facing each other, and Aelves were wedged tightly between the 
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strips so that they bedded on to the projecting strips. A farther piece 
of wood was wedged in, to serve as a top and tUs, be careful to note, had 
to be riightly larger tl^ the shelves, because it fitted over to the edges 
of the &st i»eces. This top was carefully smoothed with glasspaper 



and painted white, because the room is white. Lastly a cretonne curtain 
hangs in front of the shelves and hides the boxes from view. 

Here, we have room for several large boxes, each containing a dress or 
something of the kind. What we should do without this easily-made 
erection, we do not know. One thing we do know- hat is, dresses 
crease far less in these boxes than when rammed together in a drawer. 


A USEFUL NEST OF TINY DRAWERS 

There is nothing like having a proper place for everything. With big 
articles it is easy enough to keep them where they may be found, but 
the small things, such as safety pins, hooks and eyes, snap fasteners, 
thimbles, etc., are easily lost unless a definite place is allotted to 
If you would like to make a useful little nest of drawers, just the 
for storing small odds and ends, here is the way. Save up a dozen or 
more empty match boxes, and fix them ell together by means of glue. 
Arrange them in four tiers of three, or three tiers of fimr, but two tiers 
of six would be an awkvrard shape. Around the top, bottom and <^fn 
of the stack, paste a piece of artistic wallpapn, aiul see that it readies 
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to the extreme edges of the stack. Now the trays out of the boxes 
and paste strips of thin notepaper along their sides, then |^t neatly on 
the entte that show the names of the things which are to be kept in the 
respective boxes. If you would like to provide each drawer with a little 
handle, insert loosely a round>headed brass paper fastener. 



A Useful Nest of Tiny Drawers For Soiled Hankies 


FOR SOILED HANKIES 

Take a piece of attractive silk, or failing that, some cretorme, about 
x6 inches long and 5 mches wide. Fold it in hsdves across the narrow 
width and cut away the comers in curves, so that you have a very long 
oval. Spread out the shape flat on the table and cut it down the centre 
for about a quarter of its length. 

Next, fold the oval in halves, so that it is similar to what it was when 
you triinmed the comers, then take the head of a small doll. Xylonite 
ones can be bought for threepeiKe. Place the head between the two 
curves of the ovu and fold or bunch up the material around the neck. 
Th^ sew up the two sides, but first turn in the raw edges. You now 
have a kind of bag, with a doll's head peering out of the top. 

You win remember that we cut a slit down the material. This should 
be arranged so that it comes to the front. Turn back the raw edges and 
sew ♦*»«»«- Then, make a little bib, fix it round the doll's neck and let 
it hang down in fiont. l.astly, sew on a loop above the head. 

When you have finished tl^ attractive hang it in your bedroom 
and stu^ yoor smled hankies in it. To do so you just lin up the bib, 
pndi them tfatoui^ the dit and let the bib drcqi again. 
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CROCHET 

CROCHET HINTS 

Different makes of wool vary considerable in thickness, so it is best to 
obtain the kind and quality advised when a book of instructions is being 
consulted, as, if a substitute is bought, you may find that the work, when 
completed, not be of the size expected. 

If you make a habit of working loosely, you will find that a smaller 
hook than the one recommended will help you to produce a tighter mesh ; 
on the other hand, if you usually work tightly, a larger hook than the 
one advised will enable you to produce looser work. 

CROCHET CHAIN STITCH 

This is the foundation of most crochet patterns. It may also be used 
as a trimming, in the form of braid, on some materials. 

Hold the hook in the right hand and start by winding the wool once 
round the hook, making a loop ; pass the wool over the hook and draw 
it through the loop ; pass the wool again over the hook and draw it 
through the second loop, being careful to have only one stitch on the 
hook before making another stitch. Continue drawing the wool through 
each stitch left on the hook until you have made the length required. 


Crochet Chain Stitch Doable Crochet 

DOUBLE CROCHET 

First make a length of chain rather wider than the work is intended 
to be when finished. Hold the last chain stitch on the hook and pass 
the hook through the third chain from the end, pass the wool over the 
hook and draw it through the chain-stitch ; you now have two loops on 
the hook. Pass the wool over the hook again, and draw it tfarougn the 
two loops on the hook. Work the next stitch in the next chain in the 
same way. 




TREBLE CROCHET 

First make a long sequence of chains ; the trebles must be w(»'ked 
into this. Keep the last chain on the iMok, pass the wool over and put 
the hook through the third chain from the hook. Pass the wool over the 
hook and draw it through the chain. You now have three loops of wool 
(m the hook. Pass the wool over again and draw it throuj^ the first 
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two lo<^, making a fresh loop ; pass the wool again over and draw it. 
through the remaining two loops. You are now left with one loop, aidch 
you have just made. Do the next treble in the same way, wca-long into 
'the next chain and continue for the number of trebles required. See 
the illustration below. 


LONG TREBLE CROCHET 


Work this stitch in the same way as ordinary treble, but before passing 
the hook through the chain, wind the wool twice round the hook. Then 
draw a loop of wool through the chain, pass the wool over the hook and 



Treble Crochet 


draw it through two loops ; pass the wool again over the hook and draw 
it through two more loops, and once more — ^wool over the hook and 
through the last two loo^. Work the next long treble into the next 
chain in the same way. 


SLIP STITCH OR SINGLE CROCHET 

Pass the hook through a stitch, pass the wool roxmd the hook and draw 
it through the stitch and through the loop on the hook at the same time. 



This method is most frequently used when it is necessary to join together 
two jneces of crochet. 

A DOLL’S CROCHET HAT 

This little hat is to make and all you need in the way of material 
is some wool and a bone crochet hook. If you have not enough wool of 
(Hie cdoor, but plenty of various shades, make a rainbow hat, working 
eadi row with a difieieot colour. 

Start by 6 chain, and join it in a ring with one slip-stitch ; 
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make 2 diain, then into the ring work 12 double crochet, dip-stitch the 
last double crochet into the 2 chain of the same row ; make 2 chain, 
then, into the spaces between each double crochet of the previous row, 
work one double crochet, but into every fourth space make 2 stitdies 
instead of x, thus adding 4 stitches to the number in the row. Do the 
next row in the same way and increase, as before, by working 2 double 
crochet into the space immediately above the one in which you increased 
in the previous row. 

Continue increasing in each row until you have a circle of crochet large 
enough to cover the crown of the doll's h^'-d. Now continue, row by 
row, making double crochet into each space, but without increadng, 
until a little cap is formed which fits over the head. 

It will now be necessary to decrease in the next few rows until it is 
small enough to fit tightly to the head. Before decreasing, count the 
number of stitches in the last row, divide this number by 4 and when you 
reach the space at each quarter of the way round, miss one space and 
work the double crochet into the next one. In this way the row is 
decreased by 4 stitches. Do the next row in the same way and decrease 
by missing 4 more spaces. Continue like this until a tight band is formed 
which holds the cap on the head. When completed, the hat is rather 
like a tarn o'shanter. 

INITIALS IN CROCHET 

You may wish, at some time, to make use of initials on a piece of work. 
An excellent method, which serves the double purpose of embroidering, 
and suppl)dng the letter at the same time, is to work a square of crochet, 
in the centre of which is the letter or letters required. 

Start by making a length of chain, turn with 3 chain and work along 
the length required, mal^g i treble, 2 chain, 1 treble, 2 chain, into the 
chain of the first row, and leaving 2 chain in this row, between each two 
single trebles. This forms squares, known as open mesh, and is the 
most usual pattern for the ground work of simple designs in crochet. 
The initial is formed by working 2 trebles into each open mesh, instead 
of 2 chain between each two single trebles. These soli<l sc|uares of trebles 
must be arranged to maurk the lines of the letters re>’ imd. 

You will be wise if you take a piece of squared papet -the kind used in 
children's arithmetic exercise books — and consider that each square 
represents one open mesh in crochet — ^that is, a square formed by 2 trebles 
with 2 chain between. On this squared paper, first outline in pencil the 
initial desired. Then darken each square through which the lines of the 
letter pass. You may then imagine that the letter consists of solid 
squares of treble crochet, on a background of open meshes. Elaborate 
the lines of the letter by adding extra squares at comers, or by malring 
the vertical lines thicker by filaci^ two squares side by side. \l^en you 
have evolved a satisfactory initial of the desired size, decide how large 
you wish the actual piece oif crochet to be, and mark off an equal number 
of open squares at each side of the letter ; do the at the top and 
bottom. 

The alphabet on pp. 88-89 suitable for crochet. Use a fine steel 
hook — ^No. 5 is an easy size with which to work — tuid cotton which is 
not too fine, say No. 24. Count the number of squares on the paper over 
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which your design has been outlined, and for each square aSow 3 
This will give you an idea as to the length of chain needed for the founda- 
tion. When you have worked the required length, turn with 3 
and make a few rows of open mesh, the exact numbor of these rows will 
depend on the size you wish the square to be. After you have worked 
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the right number It will be necessary to start the initiaL Keep' your 
pencil design before j^u, and count the squares in it, as you {«oceed ; 
this hdip you to phfoe your lettw in the centre of the square. 

Tho piece omodietj^.uiiencomideted, must be sewn to the material 
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whieli it is intended to embnnder, by means of a buttonhole stitch ; or, 
if piefared, the four sides of the square may be strengthened by working 
an edf^mg of double crochet all round. This may then be oversewn to 
the artim, and will prove a very strong and practical method of 
initialing. 



Afternoon tea-doths. which have bean trimmed mth an edging of 
crochet, are much unproved by the addition of an initial in one copier. 
This work is more simple to do than an elaborate design of fine embroidery 
or drawn-thread work, but is quite as efEective in appearance. 
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HOW TO MAKE BEADS 

There are several eaqr ways of making beads. Probably, the simtdest 
{dan is to make them of paper, with the aid of a knitting needle. First, 
obtain some kmg strips of paper, about half an inch wide, then coil 
about a yard of tim papw around a knitting needle. Have a tube of glue 
handy, and when yon have made about two complete turns of the paper, 
put a small dab of glue on it, to prevent it coming unwound. Then 
repeat the process when the end of the coil is readied. 

The shape and size of each bead-depends on the amount of paper used 
and the manna: it is graduated. Long shapes are formed by len^hening 
out the coils along me needle, while round squ- * beads are the result 
of piling up the paper in a small space. 



When a bead has been formed, it is slipped o£E the needle, and, if it is 
to be coloured, it should be dropped into position on the painting board. 

The latter is made by taking a long strip of wood or card, and driiung 
a number of nails through it from the underside (see diagram). On the 
upstanding nails, the beads are stood, and it is easy to paint them without 
getting the hands in a mess. 

We have, also, made*beads by moulding little pellets of plastic wood 
around a needle. The material dries hard in a very little time, then the 
beads may be slipped off the needle and put on the nail board for painting. 
This metm>d is quicker than the former, and, while the paper suits large 
beads, this way is more useful for those of medium size. 

HOW TO MAKE BEAD FLOWERS 

Bead work is a most fascinat^ pastime, which enables you to make 
all sorts of useful and decorative ornaments, suitable for wearing or 
displaying in the hmne. As a first lesson, we suppose that you want 
to make a flower composed of a number of petals and a stalk. 

Haw to make a Fern . — Take a long strand of thin flown wire, slip one 
bead on to it, and jdaoe it, approximately, half-way along the strand. 

Next, slip two ibdba beads on the strand, run them almost up to the 
first betul, Mid the wire round so that the two beads come under the 
first haul, the free end of the wire throu^ the two beads and pull 
both wires ti^rtly. Thb* provides the second row. 
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F<» the third row, slip three beads on the strand, on whidi yon 
threaded the two be^, bend the wire round so that the three boids 
come under the two beads, slip the free end of the wire throu^ the three 
beads and poll both wires ti^tly. This provides the third row. 







Ihitdi 

Aite tkctJL tke, 

6e hJX^di ItmL 
tcthttr tkuK 5A£«07t 



For the fourth, fifth, and many more rows, do exactly the same, but 
increase the beads each time by one. 

As you wQl recognise, this lengthens the width ol each row ; after 
a while, you will need to shorten each .x\v, because a octal diminishes 
in width. To do this, you merely subtract a bead each < one, just as you 
added one, in the commencement. When a petal has been formed, twist 
the two wires together, and tom to the second, th'^-d and other petals 
which you will ^pe in a similar manner. All the petals being made, 
the twisted wires of each are plaited together in one bunch, and the 
flower is finished. 


How to make a leaf. — K leaf is made in exactly the same way as a petal, 
but it is, generally, considerably larger, and requires more rows and 
longer rows. The two ends of the wires are twisted together, finally, 
and they are plaited along with those of the petals. 


A DANGLUMS FOR YOUR MOTOR CAR 

Make this danglums for your car. Just fieten it above the look*oot 
window at the rack of your saloon car, and there it will swing and 
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sway as long as the 
wheels turn rnund. 

You wiH want some 
fairly large q>herical and 
dliptkal beads. Select 
wooden ones rather tluui 
glass or china, as, should 
the meny little fellow 
bounce against the win- 
dow, he will not make 
such a clatter if he is 
Wooden. You will, also, 
want a few buttons for 
feet, hands and hat. 

By the way, do not 
thread the wire sym- 
metrically through the 
holes in the hat button. 
Put it through one of 
the side holes, then his 
beret will be carried at 
a rakish angle. Do not 
use very thin wire, or 
Mr. Danglums will appear 
to be suffering from St. 
Vitus’ dance. 


NECKLACE 

Would you like to make a charaiing bead necklace ? Here is the way : 

Take two shades of beads, say red and gold ; though, of course, any 
two colours which match one of your frocks will do equally well. 

Begin by using a long strand of cotton and a fine needle ; work Mrith 
the cotton double, an^ put a large knot at the end. 

These are the steps: 

Thread one gold bead, three red, one gold, three red and four gold. 
Make a loop of these four gold beads by drawing the needle and cotton 
again through the first of these four, in the reverse direction, drawing 
the cotton quite tightly. 

Add three red beads, one gold, and three red. Pass the needle and 
cotton again through the first gold bead of all. This completes one 
diamond. 

Thread three red beads and one gold. These four form a straight edge 
at the top of the pattern (see A to B). 

Now comihence a second diamond, beginning from the point B. 
Thread three red beads ; then draw the needle and cotton through the 
gold bead at D. Add three more red beads, 1010 gold abd draw the 
needle through the^iltst of these four, in the reverse direction, to. form 
anottuer gcdd loop. 

Next, add three red beads, one gold and three red ; then draw the 
needle and thread throii|(h the gold bead shown at B. This comidetes 
the second dfamood. x 
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Fottow by making the straight edge, B to C, and continue as described 
for the second diamond. 



When you have made sufficient diamonds to go round your neck, fix 
a snap fastener (cost threepence) and the necklace is finishpH. 

HOW TO MAKE A BEAD CURTAIN 

First, decide on the rod which is to take the strands of beads. In 
making the selection, you must be guided by the conditions which exist. 
In some cases, a square rod serves best ; in others, a round one. Which- 



ever is decided upon, make a pencil mark along the entire length of the 
rod at every quarter or half intm. Then, make a slight cut with a pocket- 
knife or fine saw, where the pencil maria are. 

Now, obtain some good macrami string and cut ofi a number of le wgtb*- 
Thqr should be as long as the curtain is desired, with two or three extra 
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indies to s|Mre. Tie a peoe string at every cat in the rod, nmlriwg the 
string sit into the cut. In this manner, there is no opportunity for a 
strand to dide out of position. Naturally, the string must be tied neatly 
and tightly around the rod and the free end should be carefully trimmed 
aaray. 

To thread the beads, the rod is held downwards and the threading is 
done from above. The pattern aimed at diould be planned beforehand. 
As a rule, vertical lines do not look as well as those wUdi rise and fall, 
as shown in the diagram. For such lines, the lengths of string should 
have a graduated number of beads put on them, for the first and last 
bands of colour. The intermediate bands will, of course, have the same 
numbw. On the first strand, put, say, one bead , on the second, two 
beads ; on the third, three beads ; ... on the tenth, ten beads ; on the 
thirterath, nine bea^, etc. 

When each strand is fully threaded, make a knot, larger than the 
bole in the bead, and cut off the surplus string. 

The tod can be painted in any desired colours, after the beads are 
threaded, if care is taken to see that the paint is not splashed. 


ANOTHER WAY TO MAKE BEAD FLOWERS 

All flowers do not consist of well-defined petals, and, accordingly, it 
is useful to know how to imitate those which resemble a tight rosette. 
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Take a number of beads, say forty small ones, and thread them on to 
a piece of wire. Form them into a ring, as shown in the first sketch. 

Next, take thirty beads of the same size, thread and shape them as 
before. The second small sketch shows what is required. 

Again take twenty beads of the same size and do as before (see third 
sketch). 

Follow on with one or two even smaller rings. 

Now. take the smallest ring and push the wire stalks through the 
centre of the second smallest ring. Having done this, push the four 
stalks through the next smallest ring and continue in the same way 
until all the rings are assembled together. You have a nicely domed 
rosette consisting of several rings, all of one colour, or of several, which- 
ever you please. 

The final steps are to plait all the wires, to make one stalk, and to add 
leaves, as already descnbed. 

TRIFLES IN BEADS AND BUTTONS 

What a number of funny things to amuse children can be made out 
of beads and buttons strung on wire I We give just four things which 
we, ourselves, made in a quarter of an hour. You will admit that numy 
youngsters would find them delightfully amusing. And, of course, 
you can sit down and make dozens of varied articles, just as quaint, 
in practiV.»”y no time. 

You will want a good assortment of beads, large and small, plump 
and slender, bright and sober in hue. As well, you will need an array 
of buttons. We hit upon a stall which was selling, for next to nothing, 
cards of buttons all different, which had been traveller’s samples. They 



had little value in the ordinary way brcause no two were alike; but 
it was just the thing for our work. 

As to the beads, we think you will pnrefer the wooden ones to those 
of glass, because they are more strOdn^y cdkmred, and they will take 
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better the pen work needed for making the faces, etc. This, by the wav 
is ^ne wiu Indian ink. 

To string the beads and buttons, you will need some wire. We, at 
first, used thin fiowo' wire, but it allowed the legs and anns to tumble 
about, and we found fairly stout wire much better. It can be 
into positions which are more permanent. 

There as just two points to remember. These things axe for small 
kiddies to {day with. So the ends of the wire must be carefully turned 
in with pliers and made smooth, to prevent scratching. Also, the little 
sections must be strung together strongly, so that there is no possible 
chance of any pieces coming loose. You know how youngsters put 
things in their mouths. 

TOYS MADE OF COTTON REELS 

Save all the used cotton reels that you can find and many will be 
the quaint t 03 r 3 that you can make with them. Try to get them of 
various shapes and sizes, so that when you have sawn them into pieces 
you will have an assortment of difierent parts. 

Just to give you an idea of what can be done with them we print 
two illustrations. One shows five portions of different reels and the 



other the same portions when placed together and suitably ornamented. 
It represents an old lady who might be the queen in Alice in Wonderland. 

To cut the reels, nothing is better than a fret-saw, though an ordinary 
tenon-saw will dr^af^otost as well, if used carefully. The i^s are 
stuck together wiuTtube glue, and the colouring is aone with little tins 
of cellulose paint, which dries hard in a vary ^bort while. If the reels 
are dean th^ may be coloured with water-paints and lined with Indian 
ink : but the afie^ ww then be less vivid and attractive. 
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PLAIN SEWING 

There are many stitches employed every day in plain needlework. 
An experienced worker soon learns which to employ under varying 
conditions, but the beginner may often be in doubt as to when it is 
necess^ to use a back-stitcli'* or a simple running stitch/' or 
when it is advisable to whip " an edge or to turn in a hem. The 
following hints will be of assistance to the novice. 

Running Stitch , — Pass the needle in and out of the material at regular 
distances, from the right side to the wrong, and up to the right side again, 
keep the stitches in a horizontal durection, from right to left of the work, 
and make three or four stitches on the needle at the same time, before 
dra^mg the thread through. 

Back Stitching . — Make five or six running stitches, then insert the 
needle one stitch back from where the last stitch was finished i make 
five or six more running stitches and one back stitch, and so on. 

Hemming . — ^Trim the edge of the material perfectly straight by cutting 
along one thread. First, turn in the material, by folding the edge over to 
the wrong side to a depth of one eighth of an inch, along the whole length 
to be hemmed ; then again fold over the piece already turned in, not 
less than three sixteenths of an inch deep. The raw edge will then 
be protwCteJ by two tMcknesses of the material. If a much wider 
hem is needed, the second fold may be made considerably deeper, but 
it must be kept in position by means of a tacking thread, that is, 
by making long running stitches through the three thicknesses of the 
material and making a back stitch at every fifth or sixth stitch. This 
prevents the tacking from puckering the work. 

To stitch the hem, first tuck the end of the thread under the turned in 
edge of the fold ; then insert the needle under the fold and pass the 
point towards the left, taking up one or two threads directly under the 
fold and coming out through the two thicknesses at the edge of the 
fold. Make these stitches as small and regular as possible. 

In turning up the bottom of a frock with a deep ht^m, the material 
is folded in the same manner as for ordmary hemming nd the stitches 
are made in the same way ; that is, by taking up tw^ threads of the 
material under the fold. But after each stitch the needle is passed 
between the two thicknesses which form the fold and is brought out 
at a place about half an inch to the left of the point where it was inserted. 
This method is quicker than ordinary hemming as the stitches are at 
least half an inch apart, which is a consideration when a long hem is 
to be worked. Also, on the right side of the work the stitches are so 
small and far apart that they are practically invisible. 

Invisible Hemming . — It sometimes happens that a deep hem is out of 
place on the bottom of a frock | or perhaps sufficient material may not 
have been allowed for the purpose. When this is so, the difficulty may 
be overcome by invisible hemming. Th is a more modem and mudbi 
neater method than plain hemming. 

First turn the work inside out, then fold the raw edge over to the 
right side of the material to a defkh of three-quarters of an inch. One 

G 
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eighth of an inch below the fold, work small running stitches all round 
the width of the frock, working through the two thicknesses of the 
material and taking a back stit<£ occasionally, to prevent puckering. 

Next open out the fold. The result will be t^t a small tuck is fonned 
three-quarters of an inch from the raw edge on the wrong side of the 
materud. Now turn in the raw edge twice towards the wrong side ; 
at the first fold, the edge is thought over imtil it rests along the top of 
the tuck ; it is then folded over again so that the tuck is enclosed and 
the edge of the first fold reaches the stitches which formed the tuck. 
These folds are kept in position by hemming them as neatly as possible, 
taking up at each stitch a tiny piece of m >4 eriai at the base of the tuck, 
and bringing the needle up through the sevei>a . <.cknesses at the edge 
of the fold. The stitches of the tuck should be completely hidden by 
the fold and the stitches of the hem should be invisible on the right 
side of the work. The hem, when finished, ^ould have the appearance 
of a piping about one eighth of an inch deep, all round the bottom of 
the nock. The effect is much smarter than an ordinary hem and is 
suitable for the edge of a round collar or cuffs in addition to frock hems. 

Hem Stitching and Picot Edging . — This is the first step in drawn thread 
work. It is used for so many purposes, and may be adapted to such a 
number of materials, that it is well worth learning to do it well. It is 
possible to put a picot edge to your own party frock frills, if you can 
hem-stitch neatly. 

To start with, a few threads must be drawn right out of the material 
before the actual hemming can be done. First, loosen one end of a 
thread by means of a nee^e point. When the end of this thread has 
been picked out so that it is long enough to be held by the fingers, take 
it finrdy with the right thumb and first finger, and pull at it steadily, 
but quietly, at the same time easing the material along this thread 
with the fingers of the left hand. 

If the material is loosely woven, and if you are lucky, the whole length 
of thread will pull out without breaking. But it is more usual to be 
unlucky ; it is then pecessary to lengthen again the end of this same 
thread, which has remained in the material, and then pull at it once more, 
repeating this rmtil the whole piece of thread has been drawn out. You 
wul find that, after one thread has been removed, no difficulty will be 
experienced in drawing out the others. 

You may now begin the hemming. Use & small fine needle and fine 
cotton or silk, and start at the right hand of the work, stitching along 
the thread nearest to you. Insert the needle on the underride of the 
materi^, just below the upright threads, and draw it through to the 
right side. Now pass the needle under the first three or four vertical 
threads which have been left free after the horizontal threads have 
been drawn ; bring the needle from under these up to the right ride 
again. You have picked up these threads with the one thread with 
which the needle is filled. 

Now pass the jieedle again under these same three or four threads 
and put the point of the needle in the wrong ride of the work, imme^tely 
below the last of tte threads which are being picked up. Draw the 
needle through to the right ride and pull the thread tightly. The first 
three at four threads axe now drawn together at the lower edge. 
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Treat the next three or four in the same way, that is, pass the needle 
under them, draw it through on the right side, pass it under them again 
and draw it through the material just below the last thread, pull the 
needle tightly, and the second cluster of threads are hemmed together. 

Proceed in this way until you have hemmed the entire length from 
which the threads have been drawn. 

Now turn the work upside down and treat the opposite edge of the 
upright threads in the same way ; but you must take care to pick up 
on the needle, each time, the same threads as were hemmed together 
along the other edge. In this way they vill be gathered together in 
neat little bunches. A few threads of one bunch must not & mixed 
at one edge with a few threads of the next bunch. Each cluster must 
be quite apart from the other. 

Plain hemming of straight edges is an uninteresting job, and is hardly 
suitable for such pieces of work as linen table-cloths, fancy table napkins, 
etc. For such things it is more usual to finish the sides with hem- 
stitch. Before drawing the threads, decide what width hem will be 
required ; then from the edge mark off a distance just a little more 
than double this width, and at this point draw two or three threads 
parallel to the edge ; do the same to every side of the work, being careful 
that the threads shall be drawn at an equal distance from every edge. 
Now turn in the raw edges narrowly along their whole length ; turn 
this over again, making the first fold just toucli the line from which 
the thrpf»i^ >>ave been drawn, and tack it down all round to keep it in 
place. 

It is now ready to be hemmed. Do this in the same way as described 
above, but take care to pass the needle through the several thicknesses 
of material where it is turned in. When you have stitched along this 
side, the tacking threads may be removed. Work round each edge 
in the same way and hem along the opposite line of the upright threads 
as before. 

This is a much more effective method of finishing off a hem than plain 
hemming. Linen collars and cuffs look very smart if worked with a 
hem of this kind, especially if a fine brightly coloured thread or silk 
is used for the stitching. 

To produce a picot edge as a trimmirig is not a dith * It matter. You 
must first draw a few threads and hem along both h'aes as described 
above. Then take a pair of small sharp scissors and carefully cut along 
the centre of the upright threads, thus dividing the material into two 
pieces, each with one side which is picot edged. This method is particu- 
larly suitable for frills ; it is much smarter than machine-stitching along 
the lower edge, and if the hemming is done in a shade of silk to contrast 
with the material, a touch of colour is introduced which will look so 
attractive that no other kind of trimming will be needed for the dress. 

Felling . — ^There are several ways of stitching and finishing seams. To 
make a Flat Seam, lay the two edges which are to be joined exactly 
together, one above the other, with the right sides of the material facing, 
and tack them together. Then stitch alo g the line of tacking thread with 
a neat running stitch, taking one back stitch occasionally. When the 
whole length has been stitched together, trim away half the under edge 
veiy carefully ; fold the upper edge over the lower one and turn it in 
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(u for hsaumog) and hem it neatly down to the material beneath, lliis 
is called fatting. When finiriied, the seam should lie quite flat. 

Over-Sealing a Seam . — ^When it is necessary to join two sdvedges 
together, they may be over-sewn. First tack them, to keep the edges 
in positkHi. 

Insert the needle straight through from the back sdvedge to the neater 
one, picking up one thread of each edge. Make the next stitch two 
threads to the left of the first one. Do not draw the working thread 
too tightly, or it will not lie flat on the ide. Press along the 

over-sewn stitches with the thimble, when the seam is finished. T ^is 
will fiiatten it. 

A French Seam . — ^This method is tqost frequently used for the under- 
arm seams of sleeves } or when workmg on a very flnoasy material, such 
as georgette, which is liable to fray. 

B^in by running the two edges together as for a flat seam, but 
place the wrong sides of the material tc^etber and work the running 
stitches along the right side oi the material. Then turn the work over, 
so that the right sides face each other, press along the seam with the 
fingers, in order to flatten it, and work a running stitch along the seam 
again, taking care that the two raw edges are enclosed between the 
second row of stitches and the first seam. When the work is turned 
right side up, no frayed threads should emerge throi^h the stitches 
of the second row of running. 

Gathering . — ^Superfluous fulness is gathered b3^ making one row of 
running stitdies, parallel to the edge of the material to be gathered, and 
across the material from one selvedge to the other. Work several stitches 
at once on the needle before drawing it out eadi time j this enables the 
work to be done quickly, the stitches are more equal in size, and the 
gathers are formed at the same time. 

StroMng Gathers.— ‘A thread having been run through the material 
which is to be gathered, it must now m drawn up so that all the fulness 
is bunched together ! do not break ofi the thread, but wind it round a 
pin, which is pushed in at the point where the gathers end. Hold the 
work firmly in the left hand, and with the right, take a strong needle and 
draw its point down the material between the gathos, thus regulating 
them ; begin at the left edge of the gathers and work towards the right, 
and as you proceed, hold the fulness in place with the left thumb. Then 
turn the work the other way op, and in the same way stroke along the 
gathers on the other side of the gathering thread. 

Button Hoke . — ^Flrst mark the length of the hole which is needed to fit 
the button, by means of two rows of running stitches, worked two or 
three threads apart, ovhr the spot where the button hole is to be. Between 
these two rows o. stitches make a perfectl;/ straight slit. This must lie 
hmizontally across the material, not vertically, unless you have some 
special purpose in view, such as a v^ large button. 

Put w needle in af the back of the work and bring it throi^h at 
the Iowa: left hand oemer of the riit, just bdow the line of running stitches. 
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Then put the needle in again at the back of the work, about two threads 
to the lig^t of the first stitch, picld^ up three threads on the lower 
edge of the slit ; at the same time, wind uie thread with which you are 
working round the point of the needle, from the right to the left, and 
draw out the needle through the loop, thus making a tig^t loop or knot 
on the edge of the slit. Work along the lower edge, continue round the 
curve at the end, and turn the material so that every stitch is made 
towmds you. Place each stitch as near to th' previous one as possible, 
until you reach the spot where you b^an. 

To finish the button-hole securely and prevent it from fraying when 
the button is poshed through, it is advisable to make a bar across the 
end of the hole at the point which the stitching began and ended. Do 
not break ofi the thread when the hole has been stit<%ed round ; instead, 
sew two or three stitches across the end of the hole, and work buttonhole 
stitch over them, thus making a strong bar which prevents the hole 
from stretching or splitting. 

A LONG-CLOTHES BABY DOLL 

This doll is quite easy to make, especially if you happen to have a 
baby doll's head and face of whi^ use can be made. If no suitable 
head is available, then you must make one. 

Decide first on the size of doll desired and cut out a paper pattern 
approximating the sha^ of the front half of the baby's face, i.e., make 
a circle of paper, then shape off slightly one-half of the circumference 
for the forehead, leaving the other half quite circular, to act as a chin 
with fat cheeks. With this paper as a pattern cut out two pieces of 
butter muslin i»'.id two pieces of pale pink material, preferably velvet. 
Place these nxtrds together in the follov^ng order : 

fi) A velvet circle, wrong side up. 

( 2 ) A muslin circle to face the right side of the velvet circle. 

(3) A muslin circle to face the first muslin circle. 

(4) A velvet circle right side to face the muslin circle. 

Pick up these four circles in the order suggested ir-1 machine them 
together round the edges, leaving about one and a half -files unstitched 
at the top of the head. Turn these inside out by means of the unstitched 

B irtion, thus placing the muslin circles outside and the velvet inside. 

ave a supply of soft rags, cut small in readiness, ana stuff these through 
the opening in the head, till a firm cushion is produced ; then stitch 
up the opening securely. 

The next tl^g is to make the body, arms, and legs. As before, cut 
a paper pattern first, nearly square and on the large size. Place this 
square flat on a table and lay the head at one side of it. You can then 
get some idea of the size the body ought to be, and this square can easily 
be reduc«l in size by cutting the edges till it appears just a little larger 
than seems in correct proportion to the head. 

Using this as a pattern, cut out as before two pieces of muslin and 
two of velvet. Machine these four together in the same way as was 
done for the head, leaving a one-inch gap in the stitching. Turn this 
inside out and stuff with small rags and paper shavings. In just the 
same way make four small oblong cushimis to represent the arms and 
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legs, and when these are stuffed, stitch them to the body, two chi one 
side for legs and the other two at opposite comers for arms. Sew the 
head to the side of the body above the comers to which the arms were 
attached, being careful to phu% the wider part of the head on the body. 
Take some black wool and, by means of big stitches on the forehead, 
a fringe is supplied. Two horizontal stitches beneath the fringe serve 
as eyebrows. Red wool acts as nose-tip and lips; and bright blue 
wool .gives the eyes. Dab some red water-paint on each cheek. Finish 
off ttie head by means of a little lace-edged muslin bonnet, which hides 
the stitches roimd the head and comes down a little way over the fringe. 

A simple long-clothes nightie may be made easily, with little sleeves, 
and sewn to the body at the neck. Tie some coloured ribbon round the 
waist and some more at each wrist and at the neck. Allow a small 
part of each rag arm to emerge from the sleeves, and on each of these 
extremities work some black stitches to give the effect of fingers. 

The baby is now made' 

A TEA-COSY FOUNDATION 

First decide on the size and shape of the cosy. The ordinary domed 
variety is easy to make, and there are so many ways of ornamenting it, 
that perhaps it will be advisable to make your first attempt of this 
shape. 

A moderate size will be 12 inches across and 10 or ii inches high. 
Cut out four pieces of material, all of the same size and of the same 



material, or two of one colour and two of another. Take two, intended 
for the inside of the cosy, and machine or run them together all round 
the curved sides. ^ Do the same with the two pieces intended for the 
outside and then turn it rig^t side out. 

Use wadding as an inter-lining for padding purposes ; cut two pieces 
of the same shape and Size as the four pieces of the material, tack round 
the curved si^ of these in the same way as you did for the covering. 
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Now put the three shapes together ; first take the inside shape and turn 
it so that the right side is inside ; slip this inside the wadding shape 
and tack the two together all round the curved sides, slip over them 
the outside cover, placing the right side outside. Turn in the straight 
sides, and stitch neatly round the lower edge of the cosy, taking care 
to tuck in any pieces of wadding that may peep out. 

If bright coloured velveteens or silks are used, very little in the way 
of trinraing will be required. Perhaps a niching, if the material is 
silk, will give the necessary finishing touch ; while a plain-coloured 
cord is all that will be needed to trim the ‘‘dges, if the cosy is of velvet 
or velveteen. 

If, however, the outside of the cosy is made of plain linen, or a similar 
material, it could be ornamented with an embroidered design in the 
centre of each side, using a washing embroidery thread of bright hue 
for the purpose. The sides could be edged with a chain stitch of the 
same bright thread, as de<4cribed on page 30 

A FRILLED LAMPSHADE 

Pretty shades for the electric light make such a difference to the 
appearance of a bedroom I If your light is a single electric bulb, hanging 
from the ceiling, you can easily make a shade which will be really pretty. 
There is probably a globe of some kind round your bulb ; if so, you will 
not ne^d .. vrirc frame as foundation ; this globe will do instead. First 
measure the height of it, from the part which hangs from the wire to 
its lowest point ; the material for your shade must be two inches deeper 
than this measurement. Next measure the width all round the widest 
part of the gla«s shade, either at the bottom edge, or roimd the middle, 
whichever bulges most. The material nf the new shade must be two 
or three inches wider than this. 

Choose silk, muslin, flowered voile, or even cretonne, if it is not too 
stiff, for the substance of the shade. Cut one strip of the selected material 
two inches deeper and three inches wider than the measurements which 
you have taken. Join the two sides by running them together, on the 
wrong side; then turn in the raw edges once, hem them down 

neatly on the wrong side. Now turn in the edge intt led for the lower 
hem of the shade, and run it neatly on the wrong side. From the piece 
of material from which you have cut the shade, now cut some straight 
strips, from one and a half to two inches deep — ^these are to act as frills. 
If you have been able to arrange for the nelvedge to form one side of 
these strips, you will save a good deal of work, as then there will be no 
need to hem the edge of the frills. But if there is no selvedge, one side 
of the strips must be turned in as narrowly as possible, and hemmed or 
machined down. Each frill must be one and a halt times as wide as 
the width of the shade. 

Turn in the top edge, after the lower has been hemmed, run a tacking 
thread through it and draw the frill up loosely by means of this thread. 
Now stitch this frill on the shade, placing the gathers about one inch 
above the hem, and arrange them evet^^y, as you sew on the frill. Fix 
a second frill in the same way, and sew it about one inch higher than the 
first one ; if you desire a third, sew it in the same way, one inch above 
the second. 
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When all the frills have been attached satisfectorily, turn in the top 
edge of the diade, about one and a half inches aU round and hem it 
neatly. Midway between this stitching and the top of the shade, run 
anot&r tow of stitches, making a slot into which some narrow tape 
must be threaded, by means of a bodkin. This poduces a «mall up- 
standing ft^ at the top of the shade ; keep the ends of the tape free. 
The sh»le is now finished, and ready to be put over the light. • 



Slip it over the glass shade and draw up the tape so that the top edge 
is gathered tightly and firmly. Secure the ends of the tape and tuck 
them in so that they cannot to seen. Now pull the frills down carefully 
in order to conceal the electric bulb as much as possible ; the lowest 
frill ought to hang a little below the tip of the bulb. 

If bright colours have been used, this shade ought to look very 
attractive. 

Stiff tnaterial, such as muslin, should be used if there is no glass shade 
underneath, acting as a foundation. You will find that the stifhiess of 
this Irind of material wiU be sufficient to give shape to it, without the 
need of a support. 

LOOSE COVERS FOR EASY CHAIRS 

Loose covers arl* generally made of cretonne, printed linen or chintz, 
all of whidi wffi wa& well or submit to a dry cleaning process. These 
materials are usually sold in two widths— sin{^ width, which is 31 inches 
wide, and double width, udiidi is 50 inches and upwards. The former 
suffices for the average aimdiair. 
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In select^ a pattern, do not forget that some are much mote difficult 
to wwk with thim others. The easiest of all is a small, all-over, non- 
descript pattern, wMdi looks much the same whether placed upright, 
sideways, tilted or inverted. There b no worry then in getting the 
lines stra^ht or the design central. Moreover, there is far less waste 
in matching the material. If a striped materi^ is fancied, choose one 
that has the lines recurring at no great distance. Should there be three 
or four different stripes and each fairly wide, the waste is considerable. 



To estimate the amount of material required is generally the first 
consideration. If 31 inch stuff is bought, a fairly accurate idea of the 
quantity can be gained by taking the following 'neasurements and 
adding them together : 

(1) Inside back, from top to bottom, with extras for tucking in at 
the seat and for reaching a few inches over the head. 

(2) Length of seat from front to back with a few inches extra for tucking 
in at bade. Multiply this by three if a loose cudiioned seat is being 
considered. 

0 ) Length of back (outside) from top to bottom of the chair. 

(4) Twice the length from arm (firom cushion inside) to lowest part 
of the chair (outside). 

(5) Length of panel on front of arm. Two panels can be cot side by 
side, or in one operation by folding the materim vertically. 

(6) Length of dieek or ear, if present. The width of material will 
permit of the pieces being cut out sjkie by side. 

fyl Add sufficient for valance, if r^uired. 

(8) Depth of fixmt panel, from seat to bottom edge. 

(9) Add sufficient for any places where it is necessary to extend the 
width of material. 
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As a guide, it may be added that an average easy fhair takes wgh* 
or nine yards of 31 inch material. 

Cutting the material to shape is a matter which troubles the beginner. 
In such cases it is advisable to make a set of paper patterns for the 
purpose. The expert does not trouble about such details, however. 
He folds the material double and places it on half the chair. Then 
he indicates where the cutting is to be done by means of a piece of tailor’s 
chalk. It is l^hly important to remember to allow for turnings. 

Of' course, it is not always possible to make the cover fit the chair 
exactly, because rolls and curves cannot be followed on occasions. All 
that can be hoped for is as near a fit as is practical, always remem^ring 
that a loose cover should not be too loose. 

Covers that are for ever getting out of position are a nuisance. To 
keep the seat from pulling out, fit an extra flap of material, at the back 
of the cover, which may be tucked in the gap at the back of the seat 
where it joins the chair back. A cushion, made to fit the seat, will 
also help considerably in holding the material in place. Also sew on 
tapes to tie round the legs. These will keep the cover shipshape more 
than anything else. 


DAINTY GARTERS 

Pretty garters are much cheaper to make at home than to buy ; so 
save all your odd bits of ribbon and coloured silks ; they may come in 
useful in an emergency when a present is needed in haste. 

Elastic of the usual garter width is required, suflicient to make two 
garters, also i| inch wide ribbon, twice as long as the elastic ; and plain 
tam of the same length as the ribbon, but ^ inch narrower. 

Divide the ribbon and tape into two equal lengths. Place one piece 
of tape on to a piece of ribbon so that the centres of each are together, 
and, with the machine, stitch each edge of the tape to the ribbon, leaving 
a } inch border of ribbon beyond each tape edge. Treat the second 
piece of ribbon and tape in the same way. Take the two lengths of 
elastic and thread each into the slots formed by the tape on the ribbon. 
Stitch the ends of the elastic securely to one another and arrange the 
extra lenrth of ribbon and tape along the elastic ring thus formed, so 
that the t bich edge of ribbon makes a tiny frill at each edge of the 
garter. Make two neat little bows or rosettes, and fasten them to the 
join of the ribbon, thus hiding the stitches. Artificial flowers, placed 
in a tiny tight bunch, also act as a pretty ornament on dainty garters. 
Or small artificial flowers might be placed at regular intervals round the 
ribbon garter to form a flowery wreath. 

A USEFUL APRON 

An apron, made aU by yourself, which you can wear when doing odd 
jobs, is something of which to be proud. 

First, obtain a pretty piece of cretonne or a plain strip of suitably 
colour^ casemen^doth. Measure yourself from the knees, upwards, 
over the shoulders and to the back of the arms. This will give the leitgth 
of the strip needed. The width is that of your chest measurement, from 
undor one arm to the other. 

Place the material flat upon the work-table and cut out the oval, as 
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shown in the diagram ; then trim away the upper comers. The bottom 
of the oval should come roughly, a third of the way down the material. 

Slip the oval over your head and decide where the waist line is to be. 
Make a mark there, so that you will know where to sew on the apron 
strings. 

From another piece of material, make a wide pocket, almost equal 
to the width of the apron and any depth that is useful ; turn in the 
raw edges and sew along three sides to the first strip of material. Arrange 
for the top line to come at the waist level. 

Hem all the edges of the apron, not r^^ready sewn, and then make 
two apron strings. Cut these out of scraps of the material, 3 inches 
wide, folded to make a width of about one inch, and sew in position. 
Your apron is finished. 



A Useful Apron A Shoe Pocket 


A SHOE POCKET 

You know how untidy shoes look when they are left to lie on the 
floor of your bedroom. Not only do they spoU the appear^ce of the 
room, but the shoes, themselves, are very easily damaged, if they are 
not kept in some suitable place. 

Here is a capital idea which will hel^v in making your room tidy, and, 
at the same time, it will guard your foot-wear against unnecessary damage. 
The idea is to make a hanging shoe pocket. 

In the diagram, we show exactly what the ^oe pocket looks like. 
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Our {uctUTB gives a podcet for three pairs, but, of course, yon can make 
your pocket tot any number of pairs. 

"Bat a three-pair pocket, a jneoe of gay coloured cretonne, about a 
3mrd kmg ai^ x8 inchm wide, is needed. This will allow for turnings 
and the making of a wide hem, at the top, for taking a round curtain 
rod, which &U8, at the ends, into a pair of brass curtain supports. 
You can place these on the inside of your vrardrobe dom*, on the bemoom 
dow, or anywhere preferred. 

The diagram Aows that the contrivance is made up of a back-cloth 
and two long strips of similar material, which constitute the pockets. 
T^ strips riSould be about 28 inches long and 10 inches wide. These 
di men si o ns vary, however, according to the size of the shoes and the 
hei^t of the hed. For this reason, it is advisable to plan the pockets 
with a sample shoe before you. 

The ujtper ed^ of the strip is put on horizontally, and it had better 
be sewn, in position, first. After that, the sides of each pocket are stitched 
three quarters of the way down. Then the bottom part is bunched 
together in pleats. 

Naturally, a shoe fits into its pocket with the toe downwards. 

A KEY RACK 

Keys are tiresome things to ca^ about and they are still more of a 
nuisance when they become mislaid. To overcome these troubles, 
make a key rack and hang it in a convenient spot, where all at home 
mw have ready access to it. 

The rack is very easily made. Take a piece of wood 12 inches long 
and about 6 inches wide. Obtain a nice inece of cretonne or furnishing 
silk, stretch it over the wood and, having folded in the comers neatly, 
tack it down on the underside. Then, screw in a row of small cup-hooks, 
on the face side and a pair of brass ears, on the opposite side. These 
ears will sup^rt the board on two naik. Accordingly, th^ must be 
equi-distant from the upright sides of the board. 

If you care to embellish the rack, cut out a key-shaped piece of dark 
matwal and stitch it horizontally above the row of cup-hooks. 

A BAG FOR CLOTHES-LINE PEGS 

Anything that saves time and labour in the household duties is worth 
considering. The following bag offers a number of points in this 
dizectiem. First, it saves a great deal of stooping, when hanging out 
the dothes on washing day ; then, it keep the p^ in a {dace where 
they can always be found; and, not the least feature about it, it is 
ornamental. 

Furdiase half a ]razd of towelling and {irocore an ordinary penny 
coat-hanger. Fdd over an inch of the matmal, along the short end, 
make a h^ in tlto centre, dip the hook of the hanger through the hole 
and sew up ths liHd, so that the hanger is held tightly. If the- hanger 
bmipens to be longer than the width of the toweU^, cut a anall piece 
oStBch CTd . 

Next, fold the toweling in halves, lengthwise, and sew iq> the two 
aides. You now have a neat bog in wi^ to keep the dothes-pegs. 
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A Bag for Clothes-Fegs 


When hanging out the washing, the bag 
is just hooked on to the line, in some 
convenient position and there is no 
need to keep continually bemhng down, 
when a peg is needed. 

Naturally, you majr wish to ornament 
the bag. This is ea^y done in several 
wa3rs. You can embroider the shape 
of some pegs on both sides of the bag, 
you can sew on some large discs of 
coloured casement doth, or follow any 
plan which you fancy. 


A STRING BOX 

String is not ornamental, though it is highly useful. Why not make a 
neat little container to hold the ball which mother uses every time she 
ties up a ^ -irccl? Fir®t, select a clean, empty tin, one that has a round 
top, the lid of which presses on. Then take the lid, place it on something 
flat, and punch or bore a neat hole through the centre. If the hole you 
make is rough, rub it smooth with a file. Now give a coat of 
bright-coloured oil paint to the lid and sides of the tin, and when dry add 
some ornamental design in oil peiints of other colours. Should you feel 
rather doubtful about your powers of painting in oils, dean the tin 
niedy and cut a sheet of paper to fit the round Ud, and another to wrap 
round the curved side. Take these and make them gay with a coloured 
jazz design, using water colours, and when dry stick them on to the tin 
with liquid glue. This will make a nice present for your mother, and it 
will be useful, too. 


POPPY-HEAD ORNAMENTS 

In the winter, when fresh flowers for indoor decoxation are scarce, it is 
necessary to use artifidal flowers instead. Good ones are not cheap ; 
and you can make some very attractive decorations yourself by using 
poppy-heads. 

You must think about this in the autumn. Look round your garden, 
or an3nvhere else where poppies grow, and pick some of the larger heads 
when they are ripe. Then hang them in bunches, upside down, in a dark 
comer, until the winter comes. 

When they are dry these poppy heads will probably range in colour 
from an uninviting full-green to a dull brown. To make them attractive, 
mix some oil paints of vivid colours wiO. plenty of turpentine, and lightly 
coat each head. Paint the surfaces in bands, rings, lozenges, etc., and 
coat the stems, laefetably with green, brown, or white. Be very careful 
not to damage me flowers in the painting. 
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With a little scheming some really delightful effects may be induced. 
They will not look like any real poppies you have ever seen growing, but 
th^ will make jolly decorations at a time when the garden has nothing to 
offer. They should last throughout the winter. 

A MOTTO BOARD 

What is your favourite motto ? Whether you fancy one or not 
it is quite certain that it is a wise thing to have one displayed where 
you can see it constantly, A very easy and attractive way of keeping 
a motto before your notice is to print the words on a little board and to 
haag it in your bedroom. 

This is one attractive method, which you might care to follow: Procure 
a piece of three-ply wood and cut out a section, 12 by 8 inches. Do not 
trust to the eye for getting the lines straight, and the comers, right angles. 
Use a ruler and a straight edge or set-square. When the board is cut 
out, rub the face and the edges with fine glass-paper to make them 
smooth and dean. 

Then rale a pencil line all round the edges, but a quarter of an inch 
from them, then write or print the wording you have chosen, in a neat 
fashion. Be careful of the spacing and be sure that it is spaced suitably 
for the purpose, 

ThMi get two steel knitting needles, place the tip of one in the fire, 
and, when it is red hot, grip it by means of a duster or a kettle-holder, 
and trace the pencil lines with it. While you are using the first nec(ffe, 
put the second one in the fire to heat, so that you can continue with 
it when the ^t one has cooled down. Use them alternately, in this 
way, until all the tracing is finished. 

The hot needles will bum their way slightly into the board and cause 
brown marks, which show up very well on a light coloured wood. 

You will find an entirely different way of making a motto board, using 
email steel nails instead of burning with knitting needles, in the Second 
Book of Hundreds of Things a Girl Can Make. 


A LEATHER CASE FOR MATCH BOOKS 

Match books are preferred to boxes of matches, by many people, 
because they are less bulky to carry, and they do not bulge out the 
pocket or hand bags. But a match book, if appearances are considered, 
should be carried in a neat leather case. 

To make a suitable case, choose a strip of leather that is race and 
supide, and wliich will not add any appreciable bulk to the book itself. 
A piece of velvet Persian, of an attractive shade, may go very well, 
but more than ^ely it will be a trifle too limp, and, probably, a thin 

calf-finished Persian will answer better, , , v • 

Just how long and how wide the strip must be depends on the sim 
of the match Wok, but five by one and three-quarter inches will be 
approidmatdy correct. The exact measurements can be determn^ 
by wrapping the leather round a case of matches. Remember that it 
must overlap where press button comes — ^l.e., about three-quarters 
of an inch. 
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Do the cutting on something flat, and use a 
knife. At the same time, shape up another strip 
of leather, half an inch wide and as long as the 
width of the large piece of leather. This is fitted, 
later on, as a band under which the flap of the 
match book is slipped and held firmly. One 
thing more — ^trim the four comers of the large 
strip, so that they are neatly curved. 

t^e next step is to procure a book of matches 
and to fold the leather round it. If the material 
refuses to fold snugly round the case, and prefers 
to bulge, just give it a wipe over the entire surface 
with a wet rag and press the folds with a warm 
iron. Of course, the leather must not be folded 
round the matches when the iron is used. 

Now, we come to the decorative part. There 
are several ways of making the case appear very 
attractive, but what we suggest is the following : 

Prick holes around the entire edge of the strip of 
leather with an awl, making them an eighth of an 
inch apart. Be very careful that they are all in 
line Then, sew through the holes with a silk 
threhd of a colour that pleases you. Use the 
thread dD^**b1e and make the stitches lap round 
the edge of the case. Pull the thread just tight 
enough to fit round without any slack, and, equally important, do not 
have it so tight that the leather is puckered. 

Next, place the narrow cross band in the position shown at A, and sew 
through the tv o thicknesses. 

The last operation is to fit the press-button. If you lack the proper 
supplies for doing this work, you can find an old glove, take the fastener 
from it and use the two halves. The blade of a pocket-knife will open 
out the pressed edges and help to fix them in their new home. Another 
plan is to dispense with a fastener altogether, to cut the flap of the 
leather into the shape of a tongue, and arrange for it to slip into a slot 
in the under fold of the material. 

HOW TO CUT A STENCIL PLATE 

Stencil plates in a variety of designs may be bought for a few pence, 
buf most girls will far prefer to make their own, not on the score of 
expense so much as because home-made stencils can be shaped to fit 
exactly the work in hand. 

If you wish to cut your own plates, either procure seme oiled or waxed 
papers, such as are used by typists for duplicating purpo^s, or get a few 
sheets of tough cartridge paper, and, when the cutting is finished, coat 
both sides with shellac varnish. 

The selection of the design requires some care. Only those will serve 
which can be made to look effective '*hen each portion of the picture 
may be isolated from the next portion. The whole appearmce thus 
depends upon masses placed near together. Rings and circles, for 
instance, are, of course, ^possible, as the centres would drop out ; but 
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ii a little bridge of paper, known as a tie, can be left bece and there to 
hold the centres in pJace, the trouble is obviated. 

Having made the design, transfer it to the waxed papa and b^;in the 
cutting. Hace the sheet on a i^ece of {^am and cut along the wes of 
the dmign with the tip of a sharp pocket-knife. As the knife travels, it 
diould be preceded the thumb of the 1^ hand, and followed by the 
index finger of the same hand. This wiU prevent the paper riding off the 
ahert of glass and so becoming tom. Cut the comers of the design with 
eqiedal care, and, in order that they shall be neatly made, dmw the 
k^e away ficmn angles and not towards them. 

In the case of involved derigns, begin cutting in the centre and work 
to the outer parts. This direction minimises tearing. Never hdp a 
mass to fall out ; it should fall out of its own accord as soon as the 
complete cut has been made. 

HOW TO STENCIL A DESIGN 

Hundreds of things in the home can be made beautiful by means 
of the stendlling art. For the work, you will need an assortment of 
paper stencil plates, some suitable paints, a bottle of stencilling medium. 



and one or mom atancQ brushes. Oil cdknirs are necessary when sten- 
ciUing on wood, metal, glass, leather, and walls generally, but water 
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ocdours s^e for most fabrics and paper, as long as " fixed " paints are 
used. Mix oil with turpentine or “ me^um," and water colours with 
water. The necessary brushes are of the stumpy, flat-headed bristle 
kind, something like a small shaving-brush, with the tip ground flat. 
Have one bru^ for each main colour if you can afford them. 



.^tencil Blush. 


To do the actual stencilling, mix the paints fairly thickly. Apply them 
by holding the brush perfectly upright, and then dab. Do not resort to 
a painting action, as this will cause the colour to creep under the stencil 
and obliterate part of the design. To keep the stencil still, pin it to the 
materid, and if the fabric is of delicate texture, place a piece of blotting 
paper underneath it. Wipe the stencil plate on both sides each time it 
is lifted off the material. 

A Few Precautions . — ^Try your hand on an old piece of material before 
attempting to decorate a useful article. Use as little colour as will do 
the woiL Always d''b the brush on a piece of fabric before applying it 
to the actual work. When patterns are to be repeated use a gmde line 
to ensure continuous straight lines. 

« 

HOW TO MAKE A WIRE NAME BROOCH 

Wire brooches are very fascinating and when one becomes fairly facile 
with the small pliers used, they are not very difficult to make. 

It is best to use gold-^ed wire, and it is not very expensive. The 
brooch-pin is made first ; there is no need to cut your wire to any 
particular length, as the imworked part will serve as a handle while the 
design is in progress. Estimate the length the wi-ole brooch Is likely 
to be, and allow an extra half inch in case of error. 3end the pin as in 
Fig. A, remembering that the pin is to be kept to .he back and that 
it governs the central line of the brooch. Fig. B explains itself and 
illustrates the general principle of working. Always remem^r that the 
lines forming the design must be kept to the front, while the construction 
lines carrying the wire, from point to point of the design proper, are 
turned bdiind, towards the pin. Work carefully and you not find 
it too difficult a task. 

We will take a rather elaborate name, such as Ei^IZABETH. Here 
it will be well to write out the name first and think out ever^ turn before 
commencing with the wire. The illustration C will make it dear that 
it is impossible to dot the letter " i," and you will note that an abrupt 
turn of line must be avoided if posrible. Holding the wue by the long 
piece, or ccnl, give the pin a bend ba£J» .mrds to ms^e it stand nr enough 
away from the teooch proper. Then coil it upward to the top of the 
letter £, wiairing a long loc^ ; a smaller curl (to the front) for the middle 
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of the E ; and a large circle (finishing behind) for the foot of the capital 
lettar. 

The tops of the letters I and T, the centre downstroke of Z, and the 
foot of H, are the only places where an abrupt turn is made and these 
cannot be avoided. 

The construction of the hook for the brooch pin follows on the last 
letter (Fig. D). A curl round the shaft of the hook itself, and your wire 




takes a graceful curve above and behind the name towards the foot of 
the initial letter £. A couple of sharp twists round the bend of the 
pin are given and then the wire may be nipped off. 

To finish the brooch, cut off the extra half inch left in doubt, if it has 
not been used up, and with a smooth file bring the pin to a sharp point. 

.A GARDEN HAMMOCK 

If you have some strong trees in your garden, you will value a hammock 
for the hot, sunny days that we dream about but only rarely get. You 
will find that a network hammock takes rather a long time to make, and 
we, personally, £md it a difficult thing into which to climb. Much better, 
in our estimation, is the kind made of striped canvas, of the sort used 
for deck chairs and sun blinds. You will want between three and four 
yards of material, and let it be fairly wide, say a yard and a half. 

Now, take two pieces of wood an inch in section, and a little longer 
than the width of the canvas. Before doing anything else, see that the 
two cut edges of the material are at right angles with the selvedge sides. 
You can do tto quite accurately enough with a T-square and a long 
lath. If they are not at right angles, make them so, because, if they 
are not true, ^e hammock might alWa3rs dip to one side. 

next tlmg is to place one of the wooden lengths flush with the 
edge of t^ canvas, allowing the wood to project at both ends equally. 
Now drive in t^e qr four nails. You will not want long, small-head^ 
nailB that wW go tight throu^ the wood and out the other side. Get 
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what are called clout nails. They are short and stumpy, but strong, 
and they have big heads. Now, roll the wood over once only. Put in 
three or four more nails. Roll it over once again and drive in still more 
nails. Again, roll the wood over a complete turn (four times) and put in 
a good number of nails. Then that end is finished. Do exactly the same 
at the other end. 

The final operation is to take some rope and hang the hammock 
between two trees. Here, we cannot give you exact measurements, 
because everything depends on the distance apart of your two trees, and 
the position of the branches round which you intend to loop the rope. 
But this much can be said. Use sash ^ord, not any piece of old rope 
that may look strong, but will be weak in certain parts. Have double 
supports at each end, so that if one lot goes wrong, the other will stiU 
do its work. Let one be looped roimd the projecting ends of the stick 
and the other pierced through the wood and tied. 

Lastly, clear the space under the hammock. Do not have flower-pots, 
glass jars, upstanding sticks, or wire work on the ground below. 

IF YOU CAN PRINT 

If you can print, here is a way of amusing your friends. Our sketch 
shows some very long attenuated printing which can only be read with 
difficulty. In fact, you will have to hold it up to the level of your eye 



and look at it while it is almost horizontal if you want to find out what 
it says. Do some printing in this way and see if your friends can r ead 
it. Just note that the narrower each letter is, the harder it will be to 
recognise. 
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HOW TO DECORATE YOUR HAMMOCK 

The iUustraticoi oi the hammo^ wiU give you the best idea for 
decorating, and I think you will agree that it is mudi nicer for tte 
trimmings. With a little time spent on it, tiiis popular garden “couch” 
can be made very artistic, and there are a hundred and one ways of 
ornamentation. 

There is not romn here to go into any one method in detail, but the 
illustration, together with these notes, will be sufficient to give you the 
idea. A little ingenuity brought to bear will suggest additions and 
alterations to suit all. The accompanying dcetch gives the idea for 



hanging lapels; these can be made of almost any material to hand, 
though stained canvas is suggested as being the most suitable, and this 
can ^ hand-painted or embroidered in any design or colour to suit the 
fancy. 

To add such a decoration to the hammock gives it a more soUd 
a]:q>earanoe, like a coudi, in addition to making it more artistic. Put 
eaw lapel on separately ; this will prevent them from buckling when the 
hammock is in use. A very nice blend of colours is to have flax or 
natural coloured canvas (which, by the way, does not ^ow the dust), 
with the design in purple and orange. In most hammocks we find one 
or more pillows or cu^ons — ^it would be nice to have these decorated 
in the same manner as the hammock. 

A HEARTH BROOM 

This little bryNHUt which we are about to describe, is a reafly useful 
artide, as wcffi as one that is quaint and decorative. In admtion, it 
makes a nice present, since everybody has a hearth that needs tidying 
up several times a da^, in the nmter months. 

First obtdn three pieces of rope, eadi about % feet kmg. Put them 
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side by side and tie them together in a bunch about 7 inches from one 
end. Then, idait the 
th^ long pieces and. as 
this part is to serve as 
the broom handle, you 
may think it advisable to 
wind them around a pea- 
stick. This will give the 
handle a c^ain amount 
of rigidity. When you 
come to the end of the 
rope, tie a piece of string 
round the pieces to pre- 
vent them untwisting. 

The next step deals 
with the short, unplaited 
end. Unravel each piece 
of rope, from the tip up 
to the string binding and, 
then, comb all the 
strands, so that they 
make one good sized 
mop. It may be advisable to trim this mop with scissors to make it an 
even round shape. 

V.'hci, this is do^.e, obtain some strands of rafiia and twist them 
spirally round the handle. Bind the two ends with short pieces of raffia 
and, if you like, tie a loop and a tassel to the top end. 

We have made several hearth brooms on these lines. In some cases, 
we have omitted to plait the lengths of rope, merely placing them evenly 
round the pea-stick and trusting to the binding of raffia to hold the hauidle 
firmly. When this is done, the rope need not be quite so long as when 
it is twisted. We have, also, dyed the mop occasionally. If dipped in 
red or green ink, the hairs look particularly attractive, especially when 
green or red raffia is used for the binding. 

A LONG SNAKE 

Some folk think that snakes are horrid creatures. Personally, we find 
the unpoisonous ones very pleasant companions, and we ought to know 
because we have more than forty in a cage. Bu: what we really wanted 
to say about snakes is this. Have you ever made one ? Not one that 
stings, of course. Never ? Well, this is the way. When letters come 
to your house, take ofi the stamps and i>eel away the paper backing so 
that the perforations stick out. You will want several hundreds, but 
they need not be all the same colour, so put them away safely in a box 
until you have enough. Your friends and relations may be willing to 
help you to get all you vrant, but why not ask your father to bring some 
home occasionally from the office ? 

V^en you have a large heap, jmree each one in the middle and thiead 
it on a laece of tough, thin string, «. linen thread. Make a knot at one 
end of the string and add the stamps at the other end by means of a 
needle, which should go through the centre of each stamp. Put them 
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on at any angle, so that the coil is more or less tubular. Whoi the coil 
is about 2 feet long, add no more stamps, but get a large Brazil nut ; 
ask your brother to cut off a third of it with his fret-saw, pick out the 
edible part and give it to your brother for his trouble and bore a hole 
through the tip of the shell. Put the string through this hole and force 
the shell up to the stamps. Knot the string tightly and cut off the 
unwanted part. If you decorate the shell to look like a snake’s head, 
you will have a very real-looking reptile which won't sting and won't 
need- feeding as ours do. Of coiuse, you must only use very common 
stamps. It would be a sin to put holes through rare ones. 

A USEFUL BOX-SEAT 

It is a bad plan to have too many things in the bedroom, but a 
certain number of articles are necessary for comfort. Here is an attractive 
makeshift piece of furniture, which most girls will find useful. Obtain a 
well-made wooden box from the grocer. 

Let it be long for its width and depth. Go over it carefully and see 



that there are r^ stray nails on which to catch the fingers and clothes. 
Then stand it cm its side and fit four squat feet, so as to raise if slightly 
from the ground. Round wooden drawer handles will prove just the 
thing, and they can Jbe bought for a few pence from such stores as 
Woolworth's. Now cover the top and three sides with cretonne, fixing 
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the material in position with boot nails. Pad the top, if desired, with 
any accumulation of rags that may be handy. Put a curtain frill on 
the open side of the box. You will now have a useful box-seat in which 
you can keep your footwear or anything that tends to make your room 
look untidy. 


A KITCHEN UTENSIL HOLDER 

" Where’s the tin-opener ? ” and “ What has happened to the cork- 
screw?” These are remarks often overheard in the kitchen. The 
reason why the tin-opener and cork-screw have the habit of becoming 
elusive the moment they are wanted is that they are usually kept huddled 
together, with an assortment of similar things, and one helps to hide 
the other. 

A really good plan is to take a piece of gingham or printed cotton, 
about 20 inches square, to sew over the edges and to fix rows of little 
pockets, each one of which is reserved for a special article. Naturally, 
two loops must be sewn to the upper edge, so that the square may hang 
snugly on the kitchen wall. 

Do not make the pockets too deep 
or the articles put in them will be 
difficult to get out. Also, it helps in 
locating a thing, if it can be partly 
seen. It will be a good plan to pro- 
vide pockets of various sizes. 




A Kitchen Utensil Holder 


An Egg Cosy 


AN EGG COSY 

Felt is used for various purposes in furnishing. If you happen to 
have some small pieces left over, and they arc of attractive colours, why 
not malf#. one or two egg cosies ? They are very useful little things, and 
they will make all the difference between a cold egg and one fit to eat, 
when you ^ppen to come down to breakfast a few nrnutes late. 

For each cosy you will need thre.. pieces of felt, cut to a domed slmpe, 
as shown in the illustration. The extreme height should about 
3 inches, and the bottenn edge, aj indies. The sides should be gently 
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capnd. Sew the three pieces toother along the sides with a buttonhole 
stitch, and cut the bottom edges into points, as shown. 

You do not want the felt too thidc, and if you are able to select the 
material, choose three different colours to make up each cosy, unless 
you want them to accord with some colour scheme ii^ch you have in 
mind. 

A SCULLERY TIDY 

Do you wrant to give someone a useful present or make something 
for a bazaar that does not cost mudi ? If so, here is the very thing. 

Go to one of the cheap stored and buy the following artu^ : (i) a 
wooden spoon, for stirring saucepans, (a) a dish mop, with a mce white 
fluffy head, (3) a small check duster, (4) a washing-up dish doth, made 
of net, and (5) a piece of house flannel, about a foot square. 

On the bade of the bowl of the spoon, paint or draw a face, bearing 
some grotesque or funny expression. Behind the spoon, arrange the 
mop so that it looks like white hairs, fringing the hice. Wrap &e net 
over the hairs, to appear as though it were a shawl. Th«i, fold the 
duster in halves, diagonally, and place the long edge round the shoulders 
of the curious creature. Lastly, tie the house flannel around the waist 
to serve as a skirt and to keep the various items together. The creature 
is as useful as it is funny. 

A KITCHEN RUG 

Do mother a good turn in two ways — ^make her a kitchen rug and 
empty her rag bag I She will appredate both kindnesses. 

The only materials required are (z) a wooden skewer, (z) a piece of 
canvas cut to the size of the rug desired, (3) a piece of stout material, 
such as coarse calico, of the same dimensions as the rug, for lining, 
(4) and the woollen rags accumulated for years. The more varied the 
colour of these rags the better. An3dhing will do, old stockings, old 
serge curtains, table covers, etc. 

Ihe first step is to lay in a stock of these rap, cut to the size required. 
This may be done during any odd moments in the day. When a fdr 
supply is prepared, then it is time to start on the rug itself. The rags 
must be cut into strips, roughly i inch wide by 4 inches long ; do not 
cut them straight across at each end, but diagonally. This prevents 
the threads from fraying. 

Now dedde on the size of the rag and cut the canvas accordingly, 
allowing an extra margin of inches at every edge for turning in and 
possible fraying. 

It wfll be found much more convenient to work, if the canvas is 
stretched over a frame. There is no need to buy one for the purpose ; 
an ordinary airing clothes-horse will prove quite an' efficient substitute. 
Your particular mthes-horse may be a two-leaf or three-leaf variety ; 
it does not matter which it is, as only one leaf will be needed, and it 
may be ^ut upted laid down flat. You will probably find that the 
canvas does not exactly fit over the section of the horse. Arrange it 
so tiiat one edp may be seoired, either by means of drawing pins or 
tads to one woodoi aide, tiien draw the canvas across to the 0|»odte 
side and secure it in the sapoe way. If the whole length width of 
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the rug exactly fits this frame, so much the better. If it does not, then 
the work must be done in sections, the portion under treatment b^g 
stretched tightly on the frame as descril^d above. 

It is necessary to have easy access to both sides of the work at once, 
so do not lay the frame flat on a table ; if you do, you will find that the 
whole will have to be lifted when you want to work on the underneath 
side. Place one end of the horse on the edge of the kitchen table and 
lay the opposite end either on the edge of the dresser, or support it on 
the backs of two chairs, thus making a bridge. This enables you to 
work on the top and under sides of the rug without having to turn the 
whole arrangement over. 

You mav decide to have a plain border of several inches all round 
the rug, filling the centre with irregular jazz colourings. If so, work 
the border first. Start at the lower right hand comer, and with the 
wooden skewer punch a hole in the canvas ; now punch another hole 
half an inch to the left of the first one ; take a strip of rag of the colour 
desired for the border, and with the skewer push one end down through 
the first hole ; draw the strip down till about inches remain above, 
then push the lower end up through the second hole. You now have 
two ends of a rag strip sticking up on the same side of the rug. 

Now punch two more holes in a straight line with the first two, and 
proceed as before with another strip of the same colour. Do this along 
the whole length of the rug and repeat for six or eight rows for the border. 
Continue these rows along each of the four sides, and then work the 
middle backw'^ids and forwards, with rags of all colours, so that 
the centre is a mass of coloxir. 

When the whole canvas is completely threaded with coloured strips, 
turn the edges in, about one inch all round, and oversew securely to a 
strong lining, along each side. This makes a cosy kitchen rug at 
practically no cost. 

A USEFUL DOYLEY CASE 

You have probably been annoyed some time or other by the persistent 
way in which doyleys manage to get themselves creased and soiled- 
looking, in spite of the fact that they have probably not been used since 
they were last laundered. To put them away neat, with the best linen 
appears to be quite useless. They still become crumpled, and when a 
particular one is wanted, it is almost invariably unfit for appearing on 
a table. 

If a doyley case is used you will find that all further trouble is at 
an end. 

You need two pieces of firm cardboard, large enough to give two 
rounds, each 9 inches in diameter. A case of this size will take doyleys 
large enough for a bread plate. 

Procure some attractive material, either flowered silk, voile, or 
cretonne and plain white muslin or silk for a lining. 

Cut two rounds of cretonne and two of plain white material, each just 
a shqHp larger than the cardboard rounds. Turn in the edges very 
narrowly, place the white lining on one side of a cardboard circle and the 
flowered material on the other side and stitch the two pieces of material 
together firmly. A neat finish is given by binding the edge with a narrow 
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ribbon, gathering it slightly all round, as is sometimes done to the brims 
of hats. 

Do exactly the same with the other piece of cardboard. 

Join these two stiff covers together with hin g es made of ribbon, long 
enough to allow room for 12 or 15 doyleys between the covers. 

On the opposite side to the hinges fasten two pieces of wide ribbon to 
match the hinges and binding ribbon. Keep the covers closed by tying 
these in a large bow. 


PAPER DOYLEYS 

There are a hundred uses for paper doyleys in the kitchen. You can 
make really attractive ones quite easily. Fold a sheet of paper first into 
two, then two again, and once more into two. This give you a 



shape like that in, the illustration. Then make cuts as indicated by 
the black spaces. Open out and you have an excellent doyley for a 
cake dish or a number of other things. Note that circular doyleys, the 
most useful shape of all, are made by folding in squares and curving the 
outside edge of the folded paper. 

MARKING YOUR LINEN 

Many people find it a great bother to mark their linen properly. All 
sorts of little troubles arise, and as often as not the name, when it is 
written, is an eyesore. But really the work is quite simple if done in the 
following way. First of all, do not use the broad quiU pen which is 
supplied with some brands of marking ink. Only an expert could hope 
to be satisfied with it. Use rather a new steel nib, and throw it away 
when the batak of ma.rking is done. Take the article to be branded 
and wrap it tightly round a flat ruler, so that the place where' the name 
is to be written is on the upper surface of the rulv. 

The material mush be perfectly levd, and without creases. If thought 
desirable, pencil lines to indicate the hrights of the letters. 
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^ not write, but laint in capitals. Do not have the nib full of ink. 
Make all the strokes downwards. Place the index finger and thumb 
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o.' the left hand just above and below the spot where each letter is to be 
pruned. If you mark your linen in this way you will not experience 
any trouble. 


RAINBOW MATERIAL 

Rainbow material has countless You may be ir need of a multi- 

coloured scarf, a short curtain of j«zz coloure for a small book-shelf, 
a startling covering for a sunshade, etc. This effect may be obtained 
easily by using plain materials and three or four packets of d3re. 
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Let us say that yon have 
a length of white crepe-de- 
chine and you want to make 
a rainbow scarf . Any thin mat- 
erial will, of cotuse, do equally 
well, but there is one exception 
and that is artificial silk, 
which is best left alone. 

First, procure three packets 
of dye. They should be dis- 
tinct colours such as orange, 
green and purple. Dissolve 
them separately in three jam 
jars, using boiling water. 

Now, take the scarf and 
bundi up each end separately 
and tie a piece of thin string 
tightly around each. Dip the 
ends into the orange dye. 
Immerse them to about an 
inch above the string. 
Remove and rinse in cold water 
Next, take the scarf and 
twist it tightly in a plaited 
fashion between the two tied 
ends. Dip this part in the 
same dye. Remove and rinse 
in cold water. 

We now unroll the scarf and 
retwist it tightly ; then dip 
it in the green dye. Remove 
and rinse in cold water. 

Unroll the material, tie in two places, and dip each of these knots 
in the purple dye. . Remove and rinse in cold water. 

Now, cot the strings, pull the material open, dip in cold water, squeeze 
out, dry and iron. You have a delightful piece of jazz crepe-de-chme. 

Take the scarf and note how the coloriring has afiected certain parts ; 
for instance, the ends will be mostly orange coloured because we di^>ed 
the tied en^ in the orange dye. If you prefer green or purple ends, 
reverse the order in which the shades are used. 



MAKING BATH SALTS 

To make a supply of bath salts, take two or three pounds of good 
washing soda and roll it so as to crush all the large lumps. Now put it, 
by handfuls, in a sieve, and so separate the powder from the crystals. 
\^en all has been so treated, put the powdw with the kitchen su{^y, 
as it is no use for the present purpose, and spread the crystals out on 
several thicknesses of newspaper and put into a warm oven. Tom than 
ova occasionally. When warm and dry, place them in your washing 
bowl, previously wa^ed and dried, and pour over than some essence 
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of lavender and mix well. Use a quarter of an ounce of the essence for 
each pound of cr3^stals. As quickly as possible, store in wide-mouthed 
stoppered bottles, or air-tight tins. Any desired scent can be sutetituted 
for the lavender. 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN SMELLING SALTS 

Another easy-to-make present for your friend’s birthday. You will 
find numbers of small scent bottles, which have been finished with, 
l3dng about the house, and the smelUng salts to go in them are easily 
made as follows: — 

Inexhaustible Smelling Salts , — ^Take 8 drums of Sal tartar, 6 drams of 
granulated muriate of ammonia, 5 minims of oil of neroli, 5 minims of 
oQ of lavender flowers, 3 minims of oil of rose, and 15 minims of spirits of 
ammonia. Put into the scent bottle to be used as a container a piece of 
sponge, filling about one quarter of the space, then pour on it the proper 
portion of the oils. After this put in the mixed salts, and then pour 
on the spirits of ammonia and securely cork the bottle. 

The following recipes for volatile salts are easily made and these salts 
are always useful : — 

1. One pint of Liquor of ammonia fort, i dram of oil of lavender flowers, 
I dram of oil of rosemary (fine), ^ dram of oil of bergamot, 10 minims of 
oil of peppermint. Mix these ingredients thoroughly together and keep 
in a well-corked bottle. 

2. Tri ''unces of Sesqui-carbonate and 5 ounces of concentrated liquor 
of ammonia. Put the Sesqui-carbonate in a wide-mouthed bottle. 
Perfume the liquor of ammonia to suit your requhements and then pour 
it over the carbonate. Put in a cool place and stir with a stiff spatula — 
i.e., a tiny spade often used especially for this purpose — every other day 
for one week. Then keep well closed for a further fortnight, when it 
may be used freely. 


THE BOBBING HEADS 

All boys and girls are fascinated with water and like to play with it. 
Here is something that will provide a good deal of fun. Get the cork of 




a wine-bottle and rub it up on a piece of glass-paper until it is nice aid 
imooth as well as clean. Then cut a sUt in the top edge and, on a piece 
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of caidboa^, draw a face with a neck attached. Force the neck into 
the coric-dit, and in the under edge drive a stout, stumpy nail. 

Fill up the bath with water and float this little contrivance on the 
surface. The nail should steady the bobbing head ; but if it pulls it 
under the wato* it is too heavy and a lighter one must replace it. 

The head may represent some grotesque person or any animal, such 
as a duck swimming or a cat that has had the misfortune to fall into 
the water. Why not make half a dozen difierent bobbers? 

Ordinary water-colours should not be used to ornament the faces, as 
they will run. Waterproof inks are best for the purpose. 

AN EASILY-MADE DOLL’S BUNGALOW 

Years ago, when we used to play with our doll's house, we soon got 
tir^ because it involved so much stooping. Now here is something 
which we think is better than a doll’s house ; it is a doll’s bungalow. 
And as you can play with it on the nursery table you will neither have 
to stoop nor kneel. 

To make the bungalow you will want some large pieces of cardboard. 

For the floor get a sheet 24 inches square. For the walls take two 
pieces 24 inches long and 12 inches high. And for the roof another piece 
will be required a little larger than the floor piece. 

The floor piece will need no shaping. The walls are easily planned. 



Pencil a line across each of the two pieces so that they are both divided 
into two squares of I2 inches. Along the pencil line ndake a cut, in each, 
6 inches long, starting from one edge. Stand the two pieces on the long 
edges at right angles, one with the cut below, the other with the cut 
above. You tgill see tMt the cots enalde the two cards to slip one 
within the other, and th^ stand firmly on edge. Put these walls 
centrally im the floor card. Now for a roof. 

Draw a pencil line<aknig the middle of the you have reserved for 
the roof, so that the line divides it into two specM, xa indies 24 indies. 
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Run the tip of a pocket-knife along the line and cut half way, no more, 
through the card ; then bend the card along the score line. If this card 
be placed on the top of the walls it will be flat, and roofs are not usually 
flat. Therefore go back to the walls, take one of the cards, not both, and 
pencil a line, i inch from the top of the two outside edges, and slope it 
up to the top of the card in the centre. Cut along the line, refit the card 
into the companion wall card, stand it on the floor and lift on the roof, 
which will now slope down nicely. 

The building is now up, but a lot of little things remain to be done. 
You will Mrant some doors. In the four walls cut openings, 5 inches by 
3 inches, and hinge on the cut-out portio ;s by means of adhesive tape. 
Cover the ceilings with white paper. Pas*e waUpaper on to the walls, 
and stick little pictures here and there. Get some tile papers out of an 
old catalogue for the floor. Paint the roof to imitate slates or tiles, 
draw panels on the doors, and in every way you can make the rooms 
look cosy. Your doll's furniture will, of course, fill the rooms. 

Do not forget that when you have done playing, the whole of the 
bungalow should be taken to pieces and packed flat. 

HOW TO MAKE A KNIFE CLEANER FOR 
THE DOLL’S HOUSE 

Have you a knife-cleaner for your Dolly ? Why not ? — nothing is 
easier *0 make. First hunt out two small round boxes — the lids of 
gas mantle boxes wLl serve the purpose well. Fix them together as in 
the illustration and bend a hairpin for the handle. Then stick the latter 



K^iFeCtMHER fM. Voids fiouse,. 

right through the middle of the boxes, turning the end -'ver so ihat it 
cannot fall out. The sketch will shov you. Next fix the stands for the 
knives on top by gumming on two bits of matches. 

To maire the knife deancf stand firmly, cut the outer lid where indicated 
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by the dotted lines the sketch, and bend the two pieces back to 
latm the supports. 

Now it is complete, and you make Dolly a {absent of it for her house. 
She will bring out her knives and will commence to dean them. 

THE CAT IN THE CHICKEN HOUSE 

Of course, you know that cats ought not to be allowed in chicken 
hduses ; but we are going to have one, just for fun. First of all, take a 
pieM of stout drawing paper and rule an even number of lines with 
equi-distant spaces between them. By way of an example, rule fourteoi 
verticd lines, each 2,\ inches long ana f of an inch apart. Endose aU 
these lines by ruling two other lines, one at tut .up and one at the bottom 
of them. Now, this will give you thirteen spaces. In order that you 
diall make no mistake, just scribble on the even spaces, i.e., 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10 and 12. Place the paper on a flat card or piece of glass, and, with a 
sha^ pocket knife and ruler, cut out the spaces scribbled on. You are 
beginning to see the idea now. What we have is the series of bars for 
the chicken house. 

The next thing is to pendl a line all round the bars making the space 
an inch wide. This completes the front of the house. But you will 
want sides, chiefly because the front has to stand up. So, make side 
flaps to stand as a screen does. Cut the front and sides out, and fold 
back the sides. Stand it up. If it is shaky and flimsy, glue two thin 
strips of card along to the very top and bottom of the front. That will 
give it strength. 

Now, spread the paper out flat on the table, and imdemeath it put a 
clean sheet of drawing paper. You will be able to see part of it through 
the bars. Take a sharp pencil and just glide it along the cut-out edges. 
Lift up the house and you will find six enclosed spaces with five others 
between them, making eleven in all, on the under sheet. Draw another 
line at which end you please, but make it } of an inch away from the 
nearest line. This will give you a total of twelve spaces. Cut along the 
top, bottom and extreme outside lines. 

You now have tP bring your artistic talent into play. In spaces 1, 3, 
5, j, 9 and XI, you draw and paint a cat, and in spaces 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
you draw a number of frightened chickens. The best way to do this is 
to take the house with the bars and place it face down so that the bars 
cover the even spaces. You can now draw the cat on the bars as well 
as in the spaces. Vi^en that is done, shift the house so that the bars 
cover the odd spaces, and then draw the chickens on the bars as well as 
in the spaces, llie bars will look rather curious but it will not matter, 
as it is the back that you have been defacing. We suggested this method 
because it helps you to get the shapes properly distanced. 

Lift up the bars and paint the two sectional pictures, and when they 
are dry, cut a length of thin card. | an inch wide and 7 inches lon^. 
Glue it horizontally to the back of the sectional pictures, somewhere in 
the middle, and cut two dots, one at either end of the sides of the front 
of the house. .Place the cat and the chickens behind the bw, dip the 
projecting ends of the card through the slots, stand the chi ck e n house 
up and your little contrivance is finidied. IhiU one of the proiectimu 
to the left and we have the dhickens in view ; pull the handle to the right 
and the cat comes to lig^t. 
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THE CHANGING INDIVIDUAL 

This is an idea that used to be very popular years ago but which is not 
often indulged in to-day. You take a piece of paper cut to the shape 
^own. Each space in our case is a square, but any rectangular shape 
will do equally well. The only thing 
is that each space must be exactly 
the same size. Crease the paper 
along the dotted lines and cut it 
where the full lines are shown. 

Now draw in the spaces A, B and 
C the figure of a person. The head, 
alone, comes in space A, the trunk 
and arms in B and the legs in C. 

Next, fold D over A and draw a 
totally different head ; but see that 
it fits on to the body B. Do the 
same with £. 

When that is done, fold F over B 
and draw a different body to fit the 
head A, and the legs C. Do similarly 
with G. 

Spaces H and I are used for 
suppljTOg different legs. 

Fold space J over A and give it 
yet another head ; then fold K over 
C and provide more legs. 

By upping different pieces over 
the main body, you have a large 
number of distinct individuals. 

Note particularly that A, B and C 
are drawn on the front of the paper, all the others on the back ; also 
that J and K must be placed upside down. 
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SHAPES AND FORMS IN NUMBERS 

Here is a funny-looking motor car, but the look < ' it is not what we 
are thinking about just now. What we want to know is how much is 
the most it adds up to ? That's a funny question to ask, perhaps, hut 



if you look carefully yop will see that every line is part of a figure. This 
suggests a good g^e. A^ your friends, when thw are round at your 
house, to imdce pictures cmnposed of nothing but figures. Letters will 
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do equally well. And then, somebody else must add up all the figures 
and find the total. Common objects should be selected, with not too 
many lines. In the case of letters, they must be set out in alphabetical 
arrangement. Where a letter or figure has two identities, according to 
the way it is viewed, make it a rule that the higher value of the figure 
is counted and the earlier letter in the alphabet is accepted. 

THE HANDKERCHIEF DOLL 

Take a clean handkerchief and spread it out fiat. Then tightly roll 
up one of the long sides until the middle is reached, and follow by rolling 
op the other side until the two rolls lie side by side (Fig. A). 

Next take the farther end of the two rolls and double them over, so 
that they almost, but not quite, touch the nearer end (Fig. B). 

After that, bend the nearer end under the end ]ust folded (Fig. C). 



When this is dofie, press on the handkerchief with one hand and with 
the other search for the two comers, which will be found one in each roll, 
and poll downwards (Fig. D). 

Follow by finding the two other ends of the handkerchief and pull 
them outwards and sidewards (Fig. £). 

Tie these two latter ends around the mass of handkerchief, an inch 
from the end (Fig. F), and you have an attractive doll — all made in a 
minute. 


NIGHTMARE FACES 

Nobody wants a nightmare, but nightmare faces are something worth 
having. Get one or two old Idd gloves that are white. Those your 
mother used to wear with evening dress will do nicdy, as long as she does 
not want then any more. Cut off the fingers about x| inches from the 
tips, and slip than one by one on the first finger of the right hand. Whilst 
there, take some Indian ink and draw the most terrible faces you can 
devise on the soft leather. Then get out your paint box and add patches 
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of colour— red, yellow, green, etc. — ^to tbi cheeks, neck, and so on. By 
snipping the leather, you can provide your monstrosities with long, 
lopping ears, and if you cut little rings out of the unwanted parts of the 
glove, you will be able to make neck frills and other adornments for your 
beasts. 



When the heads have dried, slip one or two on the fingers of each hand. 
It will be good fun in making them fight and do all sorts of antics. 

THE RING OF DANCERS 

Take a sheet out of an exercise book which has the usual blue lines 
on it. Crease every second line in a zig-zag way, as shown in the first 
diagt.un, and then < at off a piece about an inch wide. The remainder 
of the folded paper will do for further attempts. 



On the top fold of the strip, draw a man, a woman, an animal, or 
almost anything you choose, but be careful that the object touches both 
side edges of the paper. Now, take a pair of scissors and cut out your 
drawing, cutting not only the top fold, but all of them at the same time. 
Hold the paper firmly while you do the cutting. 

When t^ is done, unbend the paper, and you will see that you have 
one long strip of people or things. Bend them in a circle, dab a smear of 
paste on the two ends and so join tl sm, as shown in the second figure. 
Our quaint ladies are suppo^ to be getting ready for a game of 
" Ring-a-ring-of-Roses.” 
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THE P!G*S TAIL 

Host pigs are very luonteresting creatures, but this little feUow is 
difierent. He will {urovide you with no end of fun if you treat him 
kindly. Draw his outline on a large sheet of white paper and mark ofi 
the numbered sections, as we have indicated. Do not. on any account, 
draw his tail, but cut out a little twirly thing of paper and put a {w 
through the end farthest from the tip. 

Now. you remember the old game at parties of trying to fix the tail 
in the right place when you were blindfolded ? WeU. t^ is better thag 
that. M^t you do is to collect three or four friends, blindfold 



one by one. and they take turns to see who can score forty points. The 
nearer you get to the right spot, the more you count and that is where 
all the fun comes in. 


It is not a bad idea to colour the sections of the pig. He wiU then 
look something like a glorified zebra. 


WHAT DO THE FATES SAY? 

You know how the people in olden dajrs used to consult the oracle ? 
Well, here is a little oracle that you can make for yourself. Do not cut 
out the two circles, but draw larger circles with a compass and make 
them of stifi drawing pap«r. Note that there are twelve sections in each 
cirde. You can ea^y divide up the circumferences into these sections, 
because the radius of a circle will mark off six times on the outer ring 
of a circle and. when 3rou have marked off the six secti<ms. it will be no 
trouble at all to halve them. It is not necessary to copy the questions 
and answers we have given. Make up your own set if you like : but 
mind t^t evmy question must permit of the answer " yes " or " no.” 
Colour each section if smu choose ; that will make the oracle look smart. 

When aU the drawing and cutting has been done, put a big pin through 
the centre of the small circle, and then pndi it through the centre of the 
lan^ <H)e. Finally, fix it into a door or any firm piece of uptight wood. 

The wade is ready to do its work. Ask it one of the questions and 
then spin the whee^ round. When they come to rest, you have the 
answer. 

As we cannot think of all the questions you would like to adc the fittes. 
we have Idt four roaces Idank, but they are numbered. Sinnx»e you 
want to know v^etW so and ao will innte you to tea ? Deade on the 
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question and thm choose one of the numbos. say 4. When the wheels 
finish sjnnning, your answer will be opposite to number 4. 



Note that the spaces will seldom overlap exactly when they stop 
turning. What counts is where the pointers oome to rest. 

Of course, it is only a bit of fun, and, after all, the answers may be 
entirely wrong. 


CAN YOU WALK THROUGH A POST-CARD 

Of course you cannot. The thing seems quite impossible. Neverthe- 
less, we can soon show you how to do so, and then you will be able to 
put the problem to your friends and amaze them. 

Take an ordinary post-card and cut it across the middle, as shown in 
A. Be careful not to cut right to the edges ; in fact leave about half 
an inch at both enib. 

Now make from seven to a dozen cuts from both the top and bottom 
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aides towaids the centre cat ; bat do not let any of them reach the 
horizontal dit. See diagram B. 

Third, make interior vertical cots as Aown In C. Arrange them 



alternately between those already shown in B. See that these fresh cuts 
do not reach the top and bottom edges of the card. 

You have now 4one all the cutting that is necessary, and the card will 
open out and form a ring easily large enough for you to walk through. 

THE BOAT THAT WILL ALWAYS FLOAT 

You know how small kiddies love to play with things that will float, 
when they are having a bath. Here is a capital idea to please them. 
Take a cork from an empty wine bottle and cut it down the centre length- 
wise. You immediatdy have the body for two tiny boats. But trim 
the ends of the cork in each case and a still more realistic ship will ^ 
revealed to you. Sails will be wanted, so cot them out of an old stiff 
white coUar belonging to your father. Do not have them too big or 
too high, as the lower the boats are rigged, the less chance they will have 
of toppling over. Draw the masts and the ropes on the saus m fixed 
Indian ink ; it will not run in the water then. To fix the sails, just cut 
a longitudi^ Jit down the centre of each deck and slip an edge of the 
sail into it. Ihe cork will grip it tightly and keep it in place. You can 
malrp two of these boats in three minutes, but they will amuse a kiddie 
ias a omsideralfiy l^ger time. 
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A SMART ROCKING HORSE 

This is not a bad little article. Obtain a cork from an empty wine 
bottle and then a piece of springy card. Let the latter be 6 inmts long 
and I indi wide. The cork serves for the body bf the horse and the 
card is curved to act as the rocker. Pin the ends of the card to the ends 
of the cork, as shown. Let the pins at the back hold on a tail made of 



some lengths of wool knotted together. Black a patch on the cork as 
shown, to scive as t saddle. Cut the head out of card and paint it 
“ dappled-grey." Slip it in position by making a deep slit in the cork 
with a pocket knife. Three or four of these lively creatures will amuse 
young children for hours. 

If pieces of thin tin are used instead of the card, the horses will enjoy 
a much lon'^or life. 

AN ATTRACTIVE SKIPPING ROPE 

Buy a ball of nice string and cut from it a dozen to eighteen pieces, 
each three yards long. Dip some of the lengths in red ink, others in 
green, others again in blue-black ink, and the remainder in different 
coloured inks if you have any. 

When all are tinted, hang them over a line to v. ^ but see that if 
they drip no harm will be caused. 

As soon as they are quite dry plait them together and so form an 
attractively coloured rope. 

For handles, bind some electrician's <^ape or adhesive plaster along 
4 inches from each end of the rope, and then cover this by winding some 
coloured string round and round the tape or plaster, in the same way 
that the handle of a cricket bat is formed. The tape keeps the binding 
string from coming undone. 

li you prefer a rather thick handle, use a good deal of tape before the 
string is bound round it. 


A TOY DOVE-COTE 

Here is an admirable toy dove-cote, for when you play with your 
models on the table. Take two empty reels, preferably of the fat, squat 
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nnnapieoft of tltln eoid and 
e««fmit^a9Haei,lia3rii«oidM^^ Next, take a cheap 

peal i ak^ Hart does not taper in tike handle. Now force an end of the 
Handl e in one of the reeb and give it just a touch of liqonl glue to keep 
it there. Take one of the square cards, pierce the centre, and push it 
<ni the penh ol de r so that it drops down on to the leeL Thig matM the 
foot of the dove-cote. 



To construct the cote itself, stand the penholder upright, pierce the 
second card in the middle and drop it on the holder. Follow it with the 
second reel and glue the two together. Push them on to the handle of 
the peidiolder so that the latter comes half an inch above the top of the 
red. Now drape out a drde of paper, 3 inches in diameter and cut a 
radius line. This will enable you to twist the circle into a cone, and the 
overiapfung part is stuck down. This shape is then dropped on to the 
top red and when g^ued there serves admirably for a sbpmg roof. Paint 
the roof a briglrt brick red and the top red white, but add a black door 
and window. Tlte upper platfonn should be brown and the lower one 
green. Choose any b^ht colour for the bottom red. If you care to 
do so, pndi Uttk twigs out of the garden into the lower fdatmim to look 
bushes. 
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makok; a candle clock 

Have 3^ ever told the tinM with the assistance of a bunung candle? 
The histoiy books tdl os that King Arthur used candles for the purpose. 
His method was surprisingly accurate, though we should not like to 
have to catch trains by it. Here is his plan. 

First of all, obtain a dozen candles all of the same make and size. 
Hard, slow-burning ones will serve us best. Next, light one of them and 
{dace it out of all draught. When it has burnt for half an hour stand 
one of the unbumt candles by the side of it and mark, on the fresh candle, 
the height of the lighted candle. Do this every half hour until the candle 
has burnt away. 

We now have a candle with marks showing the amount that will bum 
in half an hour. Divide the sections into lesser sections, and so provide 
five or ten minute sections. Colour the sections alternately red and blue 
or any other tints you fancy, and number them, beginning at the top, 
thus, 10, 20, 30, 40, etc., to I hr., i hr. 10, 1 hr. 20, etc. Place the remain- 
ing candles by the side of the marked one and treat them all alike. 

Note. — ^When lighting a clock candle note the actual time, and add 
it to whatever time is indicated by the section marks. 


A BEAUTIFUL KALEIDOSCOPE 


A kaleidoscope is a marvellous instrument, which provides millions of 
pretty patterns with not the slightest trouble. You can make 

one of these things for about a shilling, and it will give you hours of 
enjojTnent. 

First, go into the kitchen and hunt around until you find an empty 
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cylindrical tin. If you have a choice, pick a tall one with as small a 
cu'cular end as you can. We recently used a two>pound cofiee tin, and 
it served the i>urpose admirably. Having obtainea the tin, we stood it 
up^de down with the lid on and punched a hole through the bottom end. 
lliis hole we opened out to the size of a halfpenny, by pushing a wide 
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screwdriver through and twisting it round. Rough edges on the outside 
were filed ofi : those inside were ignored. 

The tet part was easily done. Next, we removed the lid, and taking 
some stiff card, bent it into a long three-sided tunnel. It was shaped 
so that the tunnel could be wedged just tight enough to fit into the tin 
without slipping round. Diagram A shows how the arrangement looked 
when viewed from the top. Note that the three sides of the triangle 
are as nearly equal as could be obtained. 

While the bent card was in position, we noted how far it reached up 
the tin. We did not want it to come any nearer the top than an inch. 
So, carefully lifting out the card from the tin, we cut enough off the 
length to make it just right. Now, the card itself is of no use for the 
kaleidoscope, it is merely a pattern. This pattern we used for shaping 
a piece of sheet tin. Ine tin must have a good polished surface, and 
as this surface is apt to become dull in time, it is better to make the 
triangle of three pieces of glass, backed with black paper. But this, 
however, is a refinement that is not really necessary. 

The tin being fitted into position in place of the card, we placed on 
top of it a flat circle of plain clear glass, which a glazier cut for us for 
twopence. Then, around the inside of the tin, and standing on this 
circle of glass, we fitted a collar of cardboard. And on top of this collar, 
we fitted another flat circle of glass, but this one was made of ground 
glass. 

Before placing this last circle in position, we collected a few small glass 
beads, two or three tiny pieces of coloured glass, and a number of other 
small transparent, coloured articles. They were dropped into the 
compartment between the two rounds of glass. 

To hold the top glass in place, we bound all round the edge with passe- 
partout slips. The kaleidoscope was complete, but to give it a ^ish, 
we pasted some brown leatherette paper round the circular side and a 
riM of it on the " eye ” end. 

To enjoy this little instrument, hold it up to the light and place an 
eye to the hole at the bottom. A beautiful geometric pattern is seen. 
A little tilt of the tin, and a different pattern reveals itself. 

A NOAH’S ARK 

Every child will want a Noah’s Ark at some period or other in its 
juvenile career. We have made several at various times, by request, 
for youngsters of our acquaintance. And to tell the truth, they are 
rather fi<^ety things to make if constructed on the usual lines. Tliere 
are so many sharp angles and curves to complicate the work. Experience, 
however, has taught us a few tricks which enable us now to make a 
Noah's Ark with far more ease than formerly. 

Here are the su^estions we have to make. Obtain a cardboard 
box, about 8 by 4 mches, and 5 inches deep. Cut half-way dowm the 
four comers. Then cut along the two long sides from the bottom of 
the comer cuts. Now cut the short ends to a point. All this may be 
rather complicated to follow from the wording, but a glance at the 
illustration will make ev^ything clear in a moment. 

The shape, so obtained, serves as the four walls of the house. Cut a 
piece of card to act as roof. Let it be at least an inch longer than the 
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box and sufficiently wide to overhang the sides. Arrange it over the 
cut-out box, and stick it in position by fixuig long lengths of narrow 
pasted paper in the angles. 

To make the boat part of the ark, obtain another cardboard box, 
larger than the first. Stand it upside down with the lid off. Put the 
house part centrally on it, as shown in the illustration, and glue the two 



together. Now cut the four comers, os indicated by the dotted line 
A, and when that has been effected, push the sides under so that they 
slwt inwaids, as shown at B. A paper fastener will keep each comer 
secure. Trim away the edges as required, ^he lower box now looks 
like a barge and the whole has much the appearance of Noah’s temporary 
abode. 

What remains to be done is straightforward. Cover the whole shape 
with clean paper, including a stout piece underneath. Then paint the 
roof red, the walls leave alone, but draw doors and windows and colour 
them blue and green. Lastly, paint the boat a rich brown. 

TOY SCALES 
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far a small giil is I^a^^ shops. Hunt out from the store-room 
an empty cardboard box. ^e exact dimensions do not much matter ; 
but alMut 4 by 3 inches will be a very serviceable size. 

Take the box and carefully cut out the two short ends. Through the 
middle of each long side, dose up to the top edge, pierce a hole and pudi 
the handle of a penhol^ from one opening to the other. This will 
make a horizontal tuidge, running across the box. 

The next thing is to take a strip of cardboard, about 5 inches long 
by X inch wide. At each end, glue the tray of an empty match-box. 

The scales are complete. By resting the long strip of card on the 
penholder bridge, you will be able to weigh small quantities of materials. 
F(» wdghts, use httle strips of thick card, 

THE PLAY-ROOM KIOSK 

There are very few boys and girls who do not enjoy playmg at shops. 
Below we describe the making of an attractive kiosk which will give 
hours and hours of amusement. 

Take some long lengths of wood 2 inches by i inch in section. Cut 
two strips each 4 feet long, and four strips 2 feet long. With them make 



a frame, using the long pieces for the horizontals. Two of the short 
pieces will supply the vertical sides and the other two are put parallel 
to these sides, but one foot away from them. Thus the frame is 
partitioned ofi into three ^ces — (i) i foot by 2 feet ; (z) 2 feet by 2 feet ; 
and (3) I foot by 2 feet. You may make the joins in any way you please ; 
but you will probably prefer to lap them or to use the " hdving-joint ” 
method, wUoi makes a much neater job. 

The next thing is to obtain three pieces of three-ply wood. Two of 
them are to be 2 feet by 2 feet and one is to be 4 feet by 2 feet. All round 
these pieces nail an ediging of wood i inch in section. 

Now spread out all the various sections on the floor, where you will 
have denty of room. First put a square three-ply pand at each short 
side of the skdetcm frame, and arrange the other three-ply panel so that 
it toudies one of the kmg rides. Join all these pieces by means of hinges. 

Can you see now wt if the skeleton frame is stood up vertically on 
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a table, and if the two side panels are placed at right angles to it, also if 
the long thiee-plv panel is turned over the top to make a roof, you have 
the shop part of a Idoric ? 

Of course there are all sorts of little things that still need to be done 
if you want a really attractive shop. Hooks or bolts arranged inside 
will steady the structure and stop it falling down if knocked or pushed. 
Glass in two of the front openings will add a touch of realism ; but, of 
course, none should be fitted to the middle space, as that is where the 
customers are served. Behind the glass arrange shelves, so that you 
may display attractively the wares that you sell. Also a pot of paint 
will brighten things up a good deal. Ai> you will be impatient and want 
to get the job finished, use a quick-drying cellulose paint. It will be 
hard in two hours. 

The beauty of this kiosk is that it is so nice and big that you can sit 
in it when it is stood up on the play-room table, and best of all, it shuts 
up almost flat. 

SHUTTLECOCKS 

To make a serviceable shuttlecock, obtain a piece of dose grained cork, 

about an inch cube, and 
trim it with your pocket- 
knife so that it assumes the 


the fiat face, make a ring of 
twelve to fourteen holes 
with a knitting-needle. Be 
careful how you do this 
because it is veiy easy to 
split the cork. If this hap- 
pens, do not throw away 
the shape, but glue the 
broken pieces together. 

Then,obtain some feathers 
with strong quills. Your 
motlu will be able to supply 
these : . xt time she pluws a 
chicken. Take the feathers 
tha* seem most suitable and 
trim them with scissors, so 
that the feathery part is a 
little longer than the un- 
dothed quill. Cut off the 
top in a nice curve and trim away the loose featbors at the base of the 
quill. 

Now, put a drop of glue in each of the holes in the cork and force a quiU 
in each hole. Lap the feathers, one over the other, as shown in the 
diagram, and make them all lean outwards. At tte top, they diould 
form a ring, much wider than at tl>e base. 

The last step is to bind the feathers together with a piece of fine string, 
at the point where the quills commence, makiog a loop round each. 
A band of tape, g^ued to the cork, completes the drattle. 


shape of a little more than 
half a sphere. Then, round 
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THE PAPER WINDMILL 

You know those windmills with curly sails of coloured paper which 
hawkers sell in market places. Would you like to make one ? It is 
quite easy. Cut a circle, about 9 inches across, out of some bright 
coloured paper. Stiff wall-paper will do admirably. Then make four 
slits, as shown in the lower diagram. Be carelul that they do not come 



closer to the centre than half an inch. When you have done this, fold 
over the sections to make the curly sails. This is rather a fidgety business, 
but if you make sure of lapping A, on the circumference, over A at the 
centre, and B on B, C on C, and D on D, you will have no difficulty. 
When the sections aie leaded, run a pin through all the thicknesses of 
paper and push the tip it into the head of a thin strip of wood, and 
you have a charming whidmill which will revolve in a giddy fashion. 


A DOLL MADE IN ELEVEN MINUTES 

Do you like making dolls ? Here is one you can put together in 
eleven minutes out of odd pieces of material, such as two or three white 
handkerchief, an old black stocking, and a piece of black ribbon. 

This is your time-table : 

1. — Cutting off the foot of the stocking just above the heel, folding 
the leg part i* half, tying cotton round, 2 inches from the -fold, and 
plumping it up to make a h^ad. , x minute. 

2. -^tuffing the body with rags and sewing up along the bottom of 
skirt. 2 minutes. 
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3* — Rolling up tightly, lengthways, the foot of the stocking, tying in 
several places with cotton, and stitcUng it across the chest of the doll 
to serve as arms. 2 minutes. 

4.— Cutting large white diamond out of handkerchief, making hole in 
centre, to slip over head, and sewing under the arms and down the sides. 
Trimming to shape where necessary. 2 minutes. 



5. — ^Wrapping strip of a handkerchief round bead and finishing it off 
in a bow at front, i minute. 

6. — Putting on black waist-band, using a piecfM^ olack ribbon for the 
purpose. I minute. 

7. — ^Making eyes, nose and mouth by sewing with white cotton, 
minutes. 

Total, IX minutes. 

THE GOLLIWOG DOLL 

Take an old black stocking with no boles in it ; cut off the foot and heel 
and sew up the opening. Then stuff it tightly with paper shavings, sudi 
as are found in chocolate boxes. About 4 inches down tie a piece of red 
ribbon and pull it tightly so that H cofistncts the stocking and forms 
the golliwog^s neck. 

Now turn to the open end of the stocking, cut two slits that run up 
about half its remaining length, and sew up nearly the whole of the two 
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ogm turn. Um wm jpapor fttaviojpi, and «i»eti the irttole of the bod^ 
and kgs ate mnnied ti^tly. finidi sewing op the q>en edges. 

Next torn to the foot that was taken off a^ cat it so that, by the aid 
of a few stitdies, it is transformed into two tubes that, when plumped out 
with diavings, will serve for arms. Sew these on to the Wy. 

Voi the b^ obtain some black wool, thread a nee^ with a long length, 
and then sew it a considerable numb^ of times through the scalp ; but 
on each occasion leave a loop 2 inches long. When fiidshed, cut the 
middle of each loop and thus make hairs x inch long. The eyes are 
provided b}^ means of circles of coloured wool. The mouth and nose 
are worked in red wool — a long curved slit for the former and two little 
dots for the latter. 

A ^ort waistcoat may be added by sewing on a piece of red cloth, the 
buttons being two large bone buttons. Tie red ribbon near the end of 
the legs to shape the feet. The golliwog doll is complete. 

A GOLLIWOG OF WOOL 

V^th a skein of darning wool, and odd lengths of wool of other colours, 
a doll may be made quickly. 

For a golliwog, a skein of black wool will be needed, for the head, 
body, arms and feet. Tie all the loops together at one end very firmly, 
then cut the skein in two across the middle and put the untied half on 
one ^de tmtil required. 

One inch below the tied loops tie round all the strands of the skein 
for the neck, and i| inches below the neck tie again for the waist. At 
this point divide the wool into two equal portions and plait each separately 
to form the legs. Take some red wool, and half an inch from the end of 
the leg, wind the red wool very tightly round, tie it, and continue winding 
closely up to the waist. Do the other leg in the same way. The half inch 
length of black wool below where the red winding starts, must be un- 
ravelled and bunched up to represent feet. 

Take the untied half of the skein of black wool, plait it from end to 
end, and pass it through the body, iust below the neck ; tie it securely 
to the ne». This acts as arms. 

Wind blue wool round the arms as far as the shoulders, leaving hali 
an indi at the hand end of each arm ; bind them round in the same way 
as the legs were finished. Fluff up the unravelled ends of black wool, 
to represent hands. 

Make a coat for the doll by winding blue wool about twenty times 
roimd a mece of cardboard wnich is cut the length the coat is required 
to be. Tie the loops together at one end and cut the opposite ends. 
Fasten the tied pomon of these strands to the neck of the golly' and 
sqiarate them so that some form the front and some the back of the coat. 
T^t six strands of black wool and secure them round the waist, over the 
coat, to form a belt. 

Cut some red wool into three-quarter-inch lengths, take each one 
separately, aB|i tie it to a loop of the head with one knot at the centre 
of the strand.' When a suffiaent number of the red lengths have been 
attached, unravd all the ends and fluff tkHh^hp to form a red wi^. 

Use two white boads for ^yes, and miilla a nose and mouth with red 
wooL Sew gold heads in two tows down ^hijiront of the coat. 
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BERTRAM THE BALL 

It would be veiy difficult to say why Dismal Desmond, Mickey Moose 
and all the other nursery characters have proved so popular ; but* the 
reason hardly matters. Here, we have a novel suggestion. Why not 
sit down and invent an absolutely original character of your own and 
make him your mascot ? What do you think of Bertram the Ball ? 



He*s a plump little fellow, with large, inquisitive eyes, and his name is 
alliterative, as, of course, it should be. 

Bertram can be made out of a soft piece of white velvet, stuffed to 
resemble a ball. His loppy ears are black velvet. His eyes, mouth and 
other features are all done by means of stitches. The bow, however, is 
a piece of ribbon, sewn down all round the edg-c 
Bertram makes a fine plaything for a small chili He should not be 
made too large or his owner will be unable to hug mm comfortably. 


A WOOLLY BALL FOR BABY 

Have you ever wondered bow your mother made those lovely big 
woolly balls when you were a tiny tot ? 

They are not at aU difficult, and can be made easily in less than twenty 
minutes. 

Collect all the various coloured wools which have been left over when 
making jumpers, and roll each colour into a small ball. 

Now cut out two rounds exacUy 'be same size from a sheet of card- 
board. Decide first what .siae mb you want and cut the rounds 
accordingly. 3-incb cirdes Woodd give one about the size of a tennis ball. 

Then from the centre of «adi round cut out another circle of cardboard. 
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about li inches in diameter, thus making two cardboard rings about 
J inch wide. 

Take two strands of any colour wool, about 12 inches long, and place 
them together between the two rings. Be careful to see that the wool 
passes round the circumference of the cut-out circle ; do not let it cut 
across the middle of it. Keep the four ends of the strands together, well 
outside the rings. 

Tie the rings together in three or four places with short pieces of wool, 
which are passed through the hole in the centre and tied on the outside 



edge of the large circles. This keeps the cardboard firm and the two 
strands of wool in position between the two rings. 

Now take one of the small balls of wool and begin to wind it round the 
rinp thus : Hold the end of the wool firmly against the cardboard, pass 
the wool ball through the hole and over the outside edge of the card- 
board ; draw the wool tightly and continue passing the ball through the 
middle and over the outside edge, gradually covering the cardboard 
entirely. 

Take partfeular care to keep free the ends of the strands of wool wliich 
has b^n placed between the, two rounds. 

When all this ball has hem wound, take one of another colour, and 
proceed in the saihe way, being careful to cover the cardboard evenly. 
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Do not wind the wool in ridges. Continue till the hole in the centre is 
nearly closed with wool. 

Now begin to cut the wool at the outside edge. First take the loose 
strands wUch have been kept free firmly in the left hand, and vdth some 
sharp scissors cut through the wool at the extreme outside of the card- 
board rounds. Work very carefully, and as the wool is cut draw the 
strands together and tie in a single Imot. When the wool has been cut 
all round, carefully pull the cardboard rings apart, allowing enough 
room to wind the strands several times round the middle of the bfidl. 
Tie in a firm knot and cut the ends. Now that all the wool is secured 
in the middle, pull each piece of cardboard away, and you have the 
woolly ball. If it looks a little shaggy trim away the uneven lengths 
with the scissois. Bunch it up with the hands and it becomes quite 
round and fluffy. 


A YOUNGSTER^S ALPHABET 

Here is something you can easily make which your young brother or 
sister will appreciate. 

Get some rather stiff cardboard and draw on it squares, as shown in 
the diagram of a cross, letting the side of each square be about 3 inches. 
Then cut out the cross and lightly score along the lines that divide the 
figure into squares. Next fold along the scored lines, and so make a 



cube. Hold the faces of the cube in position and bmd the edges together 
with adhesive tape or the gummed paper which is used so much to-day 
for doing up parcels. 

Make four of these cubes, all on the same plan. 

When the binding strips have dried paint the edges with red ink, and 
then cut out twenty-four squares of paper, the sides of each being 
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2} inches. On each of these papers boldly print a letter of the alphabet : 
but pot I and J on the same sheet and sumlarly with X and Y. This is 
done to reduce the required number of sheets from twenty-six to twenty- 
four. Use various coloured inks for the printing to make it attractive. 

Lastly, stick one sheet on each face of the cubes. This toy alphabet 
wdl delight a youngster ; and more, it will help him or her to learn the 
letters. 


THE ROCKING CAT 

Take a piece of stout card, about 14 inches long and 6 inches wide, 
and cut it out to approximate the shape shown in the Diagram A. Make 
the slit up the centre barely as wide as the thickness of the card. Then 



A B 


paste paper to cover both the back and front and colour it to resemble 
a cat. 

Next, cut another piece of card to imitate the shape B, and again, be 
careful that the slit is barely as wide as the thickness of the card. Also, 
make quite sure that the distance from the bottom end of the slit to 
the foot of this shape is equal to the total length of the slit in shape A. 
Paste paptf on both faces of this piece of card and colour it to represent 
the side views of the lower parts of a cat. 

When the two pieces of card have been suitably ornamented, slip 
them together, one piece at right angles to the other, the tail at the back 
of course, and glue up the idits, so that they will not pull apart. You 
now have a cardboard cat that will stand up and rock sideways, forwards 
and backwards in p most fascinating maimer. It will amuse a small 
child for hours at a time. 
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CUDDLY TOYS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 

If you have any very small brothers or sisters there is nothing they 
would like better than for you to make them a cuddly animal doll which 
they could hug and punch and pull about to their heart's content. A 
really attractive creature can be put together in about an hour, and 
the cost is very small. 




The first thing is to plan your animal. Let it be a simple affair — ^just 
a body and four legs — or, simpler still, a wee beastie sitting on its 
haunches. Your zoo specimen need not be an exact, copy of an3rthing 
in the Natural History museum. In fact, a brightly coloured soft 
creature of unknown species will give most pleasure. 

When you have decided on the form which the cuddlesome thing is to 
take, cut out two pieces of material to size. Allow for turnings and 
remembu' that the animal must have width as well as length and height. 
The size in the flat must, therefore, be fuUy large. For the body use 
Teddy Bear material or plushetU'. Failing either ol these, some odd 
pieces of vdvct wW serve. If possiDle let the legs be in the same piece 
as the body, so that they will not be liable to come off, and four-legged 
animals should be given one double leg at the front and another double 
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one behind. Some black stitching run up the middle of these double legs 
will serve to remind your friends that you have not forgotten that cows 
and horses are quadrupeds. 

Having cut out the material, put the two pieces together, wrong side 
out, and sew strongly round the legs, head, and hindquarters, leaving but 
a few inches unsewn along the back. Now turn the thing inside out and 
stuff first the legs and then the head and body with old stockings and 
bits of soft flannel. When the creature is bulged out to its fullest limits 
sew up the opening along the back. It ought now to be a nice soft, 
plump creature of weird conception. 

The trappings remain to be taken in hand. First, the eyes. Above 
all, do not set them with buttons, as many people do. They are positively 
dangerous, and may be swallowed. Sew on little ovals of white calico, 
making the stitches look like eye-lashes. Paint a “ gladsome " eyeball 
on each piece of calico. Add a collar of bright hue, if you desire ; put a 
black line of stitching for the upturned mouth, and provide a tail, if 
thought necessary. But do not overdo the frills, and have as few hang- 
ing parts as possible, since they will be the first to come off. Aim at 
something bright, soft, and novel, and remember that children ought 
not to be surrounded with ugly and frightful playthings. Also, let the 
cuddly creature be of a size that can easily 1^ held by the particular 
child for whom you are making it. 


FUN AT THE DESSERT TABLE 

What a lot of things can be made out of the good fare provided at the 
dessert table I There is no doubt that, with a little ingenuity, you will 
be able to amuse your friends to quite an amazing extent. Look at 
the pictures. They are all things that you will be able to put together 
with no great trouble. 

No. I is a litter of little pigs. The bodies are bananas. Choose those 
with nice curved sides so that the creatures may appear to have round 
backs. The ears are shavings cut out of almonds, while the curly tails 
are little twisted bits of apple. The eyes are slits in the skin, with tiny 
pieces of apple peel fitted into them. The straw is shreds of apple. 

No. 2 is a bunny's head. Select a pear of suitable shape for this 
model. Provide the ears by curling up two thin slices of apple. Make 
a hole in which to force them, by using the prong of a fork. The eyes 
are two tiny sweets embedded in the pear. Cut out a strip of skin to 
form the mouth. The body-part is half an orange, with a piece cut out 
to allow the pear to rest on it. 

No. 3 is the little ship that was on the sea, mentioned in the well- 
known nursery rhyme. It is half a walnut. The masts are straight 
stalks of Muscatel raisins, and the sails are thin slices of apple. Waves, 
if required, may be formed by cutting wavy strips of apple. 

No. 4 is one of those boats which the Romans used. It is nothing 
more t^n a |uitable banana skin, with dead matches threaded through 
holes, to ser^ as oars. 

No. 5 is a little chap with a happy nature. His body is formed by 
cutting the ends frpm a banana, while his head is a grape. Select one 
holding on to a stalk. Ram the stalk into the pulp of the banana. The 
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grotesque hands are cut out of almonds, and the round buttons are 
shaped from some of the pieces left over. The scarf is twisted apple 
shavings, and the boots are bits of orange peel. 

No. 6 is a pugnacious-looking elephant. The head and body are two 
oranges, fixed by introducing two dead matches into them. Lift up a 
piece of the peel to make each car. The tusks are pointed almonds, and 
the trunk is a curly piece of apple jieel. The eyes are small sweets. 
Stand this creature on banana legs, and spread white sugar around him 
to hide the cuts. 

No. 7 is a racing car. The body is a banana with the ends cut off. 



Slice thin pieces off the unwanted ends and use them for wheels. Cut 
out a place for the driver, and shape the driving wheel out of a slice of 
banana and a match. 

No. 8 is a pair of glasses. Make this out of two empty walnut shells. 
Pierce a hole in each shell, for the eyes, with a nut-pick or pocket-knife, 
and make two more slits in each shell for the frame of the glasses. Shape 
the frame out of spent crackers. 

Of course, we have merely suggested eight things that can be made 
easily. We leave you to originate other little articles from your own 
imagination. 
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THE WALNUT TORTOISE 

Clever hands can devise all sorts of funny things out of waste material, 
and our small sisters and brothers love to see us build up playthings 
out of oddments. Here is one such article. Crack a walnut so that one 
half of the shell is perfect, and eat the walnut, of course. Now put the 



shell, dome side up, on a piece of thin card (a postcard is about the right 
thiclmess) and cut out an oval to fit the shell. Leave four projections 
of card for the legs, and one extra for the head. Run some fish glue 
round the flat lim of the shell and press the card into contact. When 
hard and dry, paii^t the card to match the colour of the shell, bend the 
legs slightly down and the head up. Thread a length of cotton round 
the ne^ and you have a fine little toy which will amuse a youngster 
for hours. If you make two or three of these walnut tortoises the kiddies 
wiU be able to run races with them and have all sorts of fun and sport. 


A USEFUL NAIL POLISHER 

Take a piece of lint, about 3 inches wide and 4 inches long, and roU it 
up tightly so that it forms a long, narrow cylinder. Run some strands 



of cotton around it at end and in the middle, to prevent it uncoiling. 
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Then obtain a nice smooth piece of chamois leather and roll it round the 
cylinder, already formed. Make a few stitches along the line where the 
leather overlaps. Fold the ends neatly and stitch them securely. 

Now take the cylinder and press it lengthwise, under a warm iron, so 
that the shape becomes somewhat flattened on two faces with a gentle 
curve between them. This should be arranged in such a way that all 
or most of the stitches come on one of these flattened faces. 

The next step is to obtain an attractive piece of silk, brocade or velvet, 
whichever is at hand, and to sew it over the flattened face where the 
stitches appear. The edges must be tucked in carefully and the sewing 
done as inconspicuously as possible. 

You now have a very charming nail-polisher for the dressing table, and 
it makes quite a nice present for a friend. 

If you want a nail-polisher for carrying in the handbag, make it in 
exactly the same way, but considerably smaller. The exact size may have 
to depend upon the capacity of your handbag — and on how much room 
is taken up by the rest of its contents ! We suggest, however, that the 
lint should make a roll of no more than two inches long. 

MAKING SANDWICHES 

Sandwiches are required on innumerable occasions, and with a little 
thought and care they can be made very tasty indeed. Here are some 
general hints on sandwich-making, followed by suggestions for fillings. 

Ing the bread is important. The slices must be thin — ^but not too 
thin to hold the filling properly ; the thickness will vary according to 
what is to go inside. The bread should be new — ^but not so new that it 
crumbles when it is sliced. The knife should be sharp and keen. Above 
all, sandwiches ought always to be freshly cut. If there is likely to be any 
delay between cutting and serving, they should be folded in a damp cloth 
and kept in a cool place. 

Plates of sandwiches should be nicely arranged, with a paper doiley 
on the bottom of each plate and pieces arranged in neat stacks. Never 
overload the plate — it is much better to use more plates. SjM-igs of 
parsley, watercress and lettuce leaves are suUable garnishes for meat or 
egg and cheese varieties. 

When sandwiches have to be pacKed for takin, way, as for a picnic, 
they should be wrapped in grease-proof paper and secured with elastic 
bands. 


VARIETIES OF SANDWICHES 

Beef and Horseradish , — Sandwiches made of beef are too often anything 
but tasty ; consequently, people look upon them with disfavour. But a 
beef sandwich can be very appetising, if the following points are noted. 
Always use beef that is slightly under-done ; cut it in thin shreds and 
trim away pieces of gristle, skin, etc ; do not include more than a very 
little fat. Then, scrape a horseradish and spread some flakes over the 
meat. Made in this way, the sandwich will be very tasty and satisfyii^. 
For preference, supply the mustard in dry form, and, if available, a slice 
or two of cucumber will be a welcome addition. 

Beetroot and Lettuce . — Chop up a few slices of cooked beetroot and, 
having selected a few tender lettuce leaves, chop them as well. Also 
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chop wp a small amount of mustard and cress. Then mix all together 
Add a light sprinkling of salt, and spread these ingredients on slices of 
buttered thrown bread. 

When lettuce leaves and mustard and cress cannot be obtained together, 
use a double quantity of whichever is available. Endive is a good sub- 
stitute for lettuce in winter-time. 

Cheese and Celery. — Grate up a little Cheddar cheese and chop the same 
quantity of celery, choosing some delicate sticks for the purpose. Mix 
the two together and add a little salad oil or mayonnaise to wnd them. 
Also add a drop of vinegar and a dash of pepper. Spread this thickly on 
buttered slices of brown bread. 

Cucumber. — On each slice of buttered bread place a thin layer of 
Sandwich Spread (obtainable in jars). On this place a layer of thinly- 
sliced cucumber. Seasoning may be added if desired. 

Mayonnaise or any pink fish paste, such as shrimp, lobster and crab, 
make pleasing alternatives to the Sandwich Spread. 

Egg. — Sandwiches filled with hard-boiled egg are a bit stodgy unless 
the egg is first carefully prepared. Here is a way to make them delicious. 
Put an egg in a pan of cold water and apply heat, not too vigorous. Boil 
for ten minutes after the water has thoroughly bubbled, and then place 
the egg in cold water for five minutes. This is the secret of making the 
egg keep a good colour. 

Next, 1^1 off the shell and chop the egg fine, with just sufficient butter 
to make it blind. Then take the egg paste, add a trace of black pepper 
and spread it on the slices of buttered bread. 

If desired, mix a little sauce — ^your favourite kind — vdth the paste, 
before spreading it. 

Egg and Beetroot. — Boil an egg hard, in the same way as above, and 
then crush m the yoke with a little grated cheese. Chop up three or four 
slices of coolced beetroot, quite small ; add it to the cheese and egg. 
Season with a pinch of sailt. Then, spread the mixture between thinly 
cut bread and butter. 

Prepare the beetroot as follows: Wash it thoroughly before cooking 
but be careful not to cut the outside skin as, if it is broken, the colour is 
apt to run out when boiling. Put it into boiling water and cook gently 
until done ; this takes from two to three hours, and it must not be tested 
with a fork, as other vegetables. When cold, rub off the outer skin, cut 
into slices and cover with vinegar. 

Egg and Cheese. — ^Put a lump of butter into a saucepan and hold it over 
a gentle heat, shaking it all the while to prevent burning. Have ready 
prepared, a beaten-up egg, to which a dash of pepper and salt has been 
added. As soon as the butter melts, pour in the egg and stir until the 
mixture thickens. 

Now wait while the egg mixture cools down and then prepare some slices 
of buttered bread. Sprinkle the surface of the butter thickly with grated 
cheese, then pile a good layer of the scrambled egg on one of the slices. 
Thus the sandwich should consist of obvious layers of bread, butter, 
cheese and egg. 

Ham and Tomato. — ^Peel two tomatoes, by plunging them in hot water 
and ripping off the loosened skin ; then mince a little ham and fry it. 
As soon as it is pijring hot, add the tomatoes cut into sections ; and con- 
tinue to fry for a moment. 
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Place this on a slice of hot toast, spread with butter, piling it up gener- 
ously. Then cover over, with a coating of grated cheese, or if preferred, 
place between two slices of buttered bread. If considered necessary, add 
a dash of pepper and salt. 

Herring Wash a few soft herring roes and then dry them. Melt 
an ounce of butter in a small frying-pan ; add the roes with a sprinkling of 
anchovy essence and fry gently for six to eight minutes. 

At the same time, cut some thin slices of bread and toast them ; then 
butter them and put a spreading of roe on the slices. Sprinkle with 
pepper and serve hot. 

Lettuce , — Place a leaf of lettuce on tach slice of buttered bread and 
provide a filling of grated cheese and finely chopped nuts. To this a dash 
of salad cream or mayonnaise may be added if desired. 

The lettuce must be crisp and fresh to make these sandwiches really 
enjoyable. 

Lobster , — ^Take some of the firm white flesh of a tinned lobster and tear 
it into shreds with a fork. Add a fourth as much butter as lobster, and 
mix together thoroughly. Then put with them a dash ot pepper and a very 
httle salt. If desired, a few drops of salad dressing may be mixed in too. 
Spread this paste on buttered white bread, and if a cucumber is handy 
put a thin slice in each sandwich. 

Marmite . — If a jar of Marmite is kept at hand, it will always be possible 
to make delicious sandwiches when some are required unexpectedly. 

Ti'k*' a portion of Marmite, mix it with half as much butter, add a dash 
of pepper and a slight dusting of celery salt. Then spread sparingly on 
thin buttered bread. 

This is not only a form of sandwich suitable for picnics and snack bars, 
but it often serves to tempt the appetite of an invalid. ^ 

Pressed neef . — Place a thin piece of pressed beef on a slice of buttered 
bread. \J ^^n this put a layer of fine ! j chopped gherkins -or stoned olives. 
Add another thin layer of the beef and a second slice of buttered bread. 

Salmon aftd Anchovy , — Pick out some nice dry flakes of salmon, mash 
them with a fork and bind as little butter as will make the fish into a paste. 
Then add a very little anchovy sauce and a dash of pepper. Mix up well 
and spread this on slices of buttered bread. Put a thin dice of cucumber 
in each sandwich, when it is in sea'^on A leaf oi 'wo of waterci'ess or a 
fragment of lettuce will serve when the cucumber not available. 

For this purpose, tinned salmon may be used jubt as well as the fresh 
kind ; but it is important then to see that the flakes of fish are dry and 
not dopp^. 

Sardine , — Sandwiches filled with saraines are not unusual. As a rule, 
the whole fish is spread on to the butter and no seasoning is added. For 
the best results, open out the fish, lift up the backbone, seeing that all 
the tail comes with it ; then mash up the flesh, adding a drop of vinegar, 
a spot of pepi>er and mustard and a small piece of sour pickle. Mix all 
together into a paste and spread on the buttered bread. This will make 
an excellent filling. 

Sausage and Tomato , — Take two or three cold sausa(.;es, skin them and 
mash up the meat with some tom^^o sauce. Take a lew mixed pickles, 
drain off the vinegar from them, and cut them into httle pieces. 

Next, cut some slices of white bread, butter them, and spread alternate 
shces with the sausage meat. Arrange on top pieces of different kinds 
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of pickle, such as a slice of gherkin, a shaving of onion and a rosette of 
cauliflower ; then cover up with the remaining buttered slices of bread. 

MAKING ICE-CREAM WITHOUT A REFRIGERATOR 

To make ice-cream regularly throughout the summer, it is advisable 
to purchase a proper freezing outfit ; but, if it is only to be made once in 
a while, it is possible to do with makeshift contrivances. A large, 
cylindrical tin, placed inside a much larger tin or clean pail will serve 
quite well. The inner tin contains the cream, whilst the outer one is 
given, first, a layer of broken chips of ice ; then, the smaller tin is placed 
Centr^y on this layer and the sides aie packed tightly with alternate 
layers of ice chips and freezing salt. Use a quarter of a pound of salt 
to every four pounds of ice. Care must be taken to see that none of the 
salt runs into the cream. It is advisable to put a tight-fitting lid over 
the inner tin and to wrap a wet blanket or large towel around the outer 
tin. In very hot weather, the ice which melts should be run out 
occasionally, and more ice added to fill the vacant space. 

Every few minutes, revolve the inner tin and then cover over the top 
of the pail with a wet towel. As far as possible, do the work in the 
coolest spot in the house. 

Make the cream in the following manner : Take two eggs, a pint of 
fresh milk and one ounce of castor sugar. Warm the milk, but do not 
allow it to boil ; beat the eggs well and stir the hot milk slowly with 
them ; then add the sugar. Pour the mixture into a double saucepan 
and stir it over the fire until it thickens, but do not allow it to boil or 
it will curdle. 

If this custard is a little lumpy, when it has thickened, it must be 
strained before being frozen. The addition of a tablespoonful of cream 
to this custard, before it is frozen adds greatly to the flavour. Allow 
the mixture to cool down before putting it into the fieezing chamber. 

The above recipe provides an excellent ice-cream. Flavouring can be 
supplied bv the addition of a few drops of vanilla or other essence to the 
custard. , 

There are many other kinds of ice-cream that can be made. The 
following are recommended : 

Chocolate Ice-Cream .— pint of custard (made with eggs, sugar and 
fresh milk), 4 ozs. of chocolate, ^ teacupful of milk, \ lb. castor sugar. 

Prepare the custard and allow it to cool. Grate the chocolate and stir 
it into the milk ; addfhe sugar. Mix well together, then add the custard. 
Freeze. 

Orange Ice-Cream . — I pint of custard (as above), i oz. loaf sugar, 2 
sweet oranges, cochineal and saffron. 

Prepare the custard and allow it to cool. Use the lumps of sugar to 
grate the rind from the oranges. Squeeze the juice from the oranges and 
pour it over the sugar. Heat gently until the sugar has dissolved, dlow 
to cool then mix it with ^ custard. Add alternate drops of cochineal 
and safiton until the mixture reaches an orange tint, then freeze. 

Strawberry Ice-Cream.— 1 pint of custard (as above), | lb. strawberry 
jam, cochineal. 
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Prepare the custard and allow it to cool. Stir in the strawberry jam, 
and add a few drops of cochineal, sufficient to make the colour attractive. 
Then freeze. 

Water Ices . — i lb. loaf sugar, pints water, flavourings, colourings 
fruit juice. 

Boil the water and add the sugar slowly. Continue to boil and remove 
the scum as it rises, with a wooden spoon. Stir frequently and simmer 
gently until it becomes syrupy ; then strain and allow to cool. 

Allow I pint of S5n-up to half a pint of fruit juice, such as strawberry, 
lemon, rasberry, etc. Colour to suit tlu fruit, with cochineal, carmine, 
saffron, etc., then freeze. 

SHERBET POWDER 

On a hot day, sherbet is an excellent drink. Make the powder in the 
following way. Mix together tartaric acid, 8 ozs ; carbonate of soda, 
4 ozs. ; fine white sugar, 8 ozs. Store in a dry tin, with a lid that shuts 
down tightly. Use a teaspoonful of the powder to a glass of cold water. 

Although the above is an excellent drink, some people prefer a stronger 
flavour. For them, it will be advisable to spread out the sugar on a 
plate or dish, to sprinkle on it thirty to fifty drops of essence of lemon 
and to dry the sugar in a slow oven. When dry, crumble the sugar, if 
it and mix it with the other ingredients, as suggested above. 

Of course, any other flavouring essence may be used instead of the 
lemon, if it is preferred. 


COFFEE BRAZILS 

Mix a J lb, of ground almonds with the same weight of icing sugar 
and enough coffee essence to make the mixture the desired colour. Add 
I oz. of butter and work all together until a smooth paste is formed. 

Make a syrup of J lb. of loaf sugar and one tablespoonful of water, 
and boil for five to ten minutes. If the almond paste happens to be too 
thick, moisten it with a very little of the sugar and mix v/cll. 

Have ready some shelled brazils. Cover then separately with the 
almond paste and press them into compact shapes, then, pick them up, 
one at a time, on the point of a knitting needle and dip them into the 
boiling syrup. Let the superfluous syrup drop off, then put on a 
sieve to drain. 

These sweets may be flavoured with melted chocolate instead of 
coffee essence, if this is preferred. 

CHOCOLATE FUDGE 

Chocolate fudge is a very popular sweet and it is not difficult to make. 
This is the way : 

Make a mixture of i dessertspoon il of chocolate powder, 2 cupfuls of 
castor sugar, i oz. of butter, f of a cupful of milk and a few drops of 
vanilla essence. Boil this until it will just set, when a few drops are 
poured on to cold water. Then, reraoye it from the fire and beat with a 
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wooden spoon until it is nearly cold. It should then be in a creamy 
condition. 

The next step is to pour the material on to a buttered plate or tin and 
allow it to set. It is then ready to be cut or broken up and eaten. 

Remember to do the beating very thoroughly. 


COCOANUT ICE 

Boil I lb. loaf sugar with ^ a cupful of water for about lo minutes ; 
add 6 ozs. desiccated cocoanut and a little vanilla flavouring and boil 
again for about lo minutes , when it has thickened pour half into a tin ; 
keep the remainder in the saucepan hot by standing it in a bowl of hot 
water, and when the contents of the tin have set, add a few drops of 
cochineal to that which is in the saucepan and put on top of the white 
in the tin. When set and cold, turn out and cut into bars. 


EVERTON TOFFEE 

Put 4 ozs. butter in a saucepan and warm till the butter has melted and 
covered the pan, then add ^ lb. treacle and ^ lb. moist sugar, stir slowly 
with a wooden spoon until it boils. Let it boil for about lo minutes, 
then test by dropping a little off the spoon in some cold water ; if it is 
crisp it is boiled enough. Butter a large dish or tin, pour the toffee in 
to cool and leave until set. 


CHOCOLATE NOUGAT 

Blanch ^ lb. sweet almonds and cut them in thin slices ; mix them 
with i lb. idng sugar ; add the whites of two eggs, well beaten, a little 
vanilla essence, and 2 ozs. melted chocolate, mix with a wooden spoon 
tiU it becomes a (inn paste. Turn it out on to a tin covered with wafer 
paper, making it about an inch thick, press it with a knife dipped in 
boiling water to smooth it and cover with another sheet of wafer paper. 
Let it dry gradually in a warm place, and when set cut in bars. 


leifPERMINT CREAMS 

1 

Roll i lb. idng SUifhr till free from lumps ; whip the white of i egg 
and add to the sugar with about ^ teaspoonful of peppemunt essence. 
Miv to a stiff paste ; if too dry to work add | teaspoonful of water and 
I teaspoonful of cream, if preferred. Roll out on a board sprinkled with 
iring sugar, to about 1- an inch thick, cut out in rounds with an egg cup 
or pastry cutter. All^ to stand on a sugared dish for about 6 hours. 
No cooking is required. 


RATAFIA DROPS 

Blanch and beat in. a mortar 4 ozs. bitter and 2 ozs. sweet almonds 
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with a little of a pound of castor sugar ; then add the remainder of the 
sugar, and the beaten whites of two eggs, making a paste ; make it into 
little balls, the size of a nutmeg, lay on wafer paper, and bake gently 
on greased tins. 


MARZIPAN 

Boil J lb. loaf sugar and J a gill of water for ten minutes ; stir in | lb. 
ground almonds, and cook for five minutes. Remove from the fite, and 
when cooled mix in the unbeaten white of i egg. Replace on fire and 
cook till the mixture thickens and can be stirred cleanly away from the 
sides of the saucepan. Turn on to a buttered marble slab and knead 
until perfectly smooth. Colour and flavour to taste. 


BARLEY SUGAR 

Boil I lb. loaf sugar in a teacupful of water over a slow fire for about 
half an hour, and keep skimming it as often as any scum rises to the 
surface. Add a few dro])s of saffron-yellow, flavour to taste with lemon 
essence, and t urn on to a marble slab. When cool, cut into narrow strips, 
twist them into spirals, and when quite cold store in air-tight bottles or 
tins. 


CANDIED GINGER 

Boil 3 lb. ’dw sugar in a pint of water till you see the sugar candy 
round the ^ide of the vessel, then grate some ginger into it, stir it well, 
and pour out immediately, cither into little tin moulds, buttered, or on 
to a large piece of buttered paper, lay this in a large tin, and pour the 
ginger sugar on to the paper ; when it cools it may be cut into whateVtl 
shapes may be desired with a knife. 


CARAMELS 

Boil I lb. loaf sugar and i gill of water, add i oz. butter ^d a pinch of 
cream of tartar, and stir well , boil it till it cracks when dropped into 
cold water, add whatever flavouring is desired, pour into a w^-buttered 
tin to set, and before it is quite cold, cut into squareawd wrap separately 
In grease-proof paper. 


LEMON SYRUP 

Take a large jar, and put into it 3 lbs. loaf sugar, ind pour on it 4 pints 
of freshly boiled water. Take 4 or 5 lemons, pee! On tl e rind as thinly 
as possible and add it to the sugar a ^ water. Dia|blve 4 ozs. citric acid 
in a small quantity of hot water, and pour it to ne rest. Squeeze the 
juice from the lemons, strain it and add it to liquid. Strain 

the whole, and bottle and cork closely. 
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LEMONADE UQUEUR 

Take 6 Imons, grate them against lumps of sugar, put the sugar in a 
large basin and the juice of the lemons with iband add gradually 4 pints 
of water ; allow to stand tiU the sugar is melted, then strain and bottle. 

PINEAPPLE LEMONADE 

Take a tirmed pineapple and grate it into shreds. Place J lb. of loaf 
or liunp sugar m a pint of water, or the liquor out of the tin, and boil 
fw five or ten minutes. Then pour it into the vessel containing the grated 
pineapple, and leave for twenty-four hours. Next, squeeze out the 
}«ice from three lemons, put it with the pineapple, and strain out the 
fingments and shreds. Add water and ice to make four pints of beverage, 
and serve. 


OATMEAL BISCUITS 

2 oz. Oatmeal. 5 oz. Brown Flour. 

4 oz. Margarine. 2 oz. Sugar. 

I Egg. . Salt, 

i teaspoonful Bicarbonate of Soda. 

Rub the margarine into the flour ; add the oatmeal, soda, sugar and 
salt. Beat up the egg with a little water ; add it to the dry ingredients ; 
make into a stiff paste, and roll out. Cut into rounds, and bake on a 
floilred tin. 

SHORTBREAD BISCUITS 


i lb. Margarine. 
I lb. Flour. 
Cream the margi 


2 oz. Sugar 


Cream the margarine and sugar, and slowly add the flour. Mix well, 
cut out, prick with a fork, and place on a greased paper. Bake to a light 
htowD. in a moderate oven. 


SAVOY BISCUITS 

T 

I lb. Flcnqi^ ' i lb. Castor Sugar. 

3 Eggs, „ 

]^at the pi eggs well, and gradually add the flour. Whisk the 
whites of vi^ the sugar, and add to.the flour mixture. Beat 

all thoroud^, make into rounds or fingers. Bake for ten or twelve 

minutesiwy 

SPICE BISCUITS 


' I lb. FIoU&M I lb. Sweet Almonds, sliced. 

i oz. SpireS I lb. Castor Sugar. 

I lb. White’s 

Mix the fioIUr.vilH^i i^ce and castbr sugar. Boil the white sugar 
slightly in a ilttle^H|Mmd mix with the foregoing ingredients to the 
consistem^ of very hot oven for cookmg the mixture; 

whieh ^uld 1)6 skoets of white paper before resting on 

the tin. MoiM resembling a large rolling pin, and 

when bake4, hot, and lay each slice separately 

to cool. 




